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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 
THAT BENEFITS EVERYBODY 


How the public, the magazine publishers and the 


U.S. Government cooperate to help keep 


the nation’s economy growing always stronger 


S a reader of this magazine, the chances are that 
you belong to a “three-way partnership” dedi- 
cated to intelligent saving and a sound econ- 
omy. For you probably buy United States 

Savings Bonds. Nearly 40 per cent of the families in 
America own them. Most Bond-owning families have 
saved enough in this way to pay for a serious illness, 
to provide something for old age, to make a down pay- 
ment on a house or take a long trip. And perhaps most 
important, these families have the wonderful feeling of 
security that the ownership and holding of these Bonds 
bring. 














Americans today are buying Savings Bonds at an 
annual rate of more than $5,000,000,000. In the time it 
takes you to read this page, approximately one minute, 
America will buy $10,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds! 

How, you may ask, did this come about? 

It came about through a great program of voluntary 
cooperation with the Treasury Department on the part 
of many groups, organizations and citizens. The maga- 
zine publishers have from the beginning been among 
the major supporters of the Bond program. They con- 
tribute millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space 
each year. 

Full credit for making Bond-buying a national habit 
is due that “three-way partnership”— the American citi- 
zen, the Government, and the volunteer groups, such as 
the magazine publishers, who bring buyer and seller to- 
gether through the pages of their publications. 

All three partners will profit further by continuing 
to help increase the nation’s saving through the sale of 
Savings Bonds. 

For so effectively promoting the national welfare I 
wish, on behalf of the Government, to extend to the 
magazine publishers our most sincere thanks. 


Gecten pase, 


Secretary of the Treasury 





Books of Permanent Importance 


1 — A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Crane 
Brinton, John B. Christopher & Robert Lee Wolff. 
2 vols., boxed, more than 1400 pages, 8” x 10”. 
Hundreds of illustrations, more than 50 maps, 
endpapers. A brilliant survey of man’s experience 
from pre-history to mid-twentieth century. 

List price $16.00. Members’ price $9.95. 


2—SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by 
Joseph Needham. Introductory Essay by 

George Sarton. A brilliant discussion of the 
relations of science and religion by Malinowski, 
Singer, Eddington and others. Pub. ed. $3.95. 
Members’ price $2.45. 


3 — SEX IN HISTORY. By G. Rattray Taylor. 
The history of human attitudes towards sex 
and its role in society, art and religion. 
Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.50. 


4—THE HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. Andrew D. 
White’s comprehensive study of the continuing 
struggle for dominion over the minds of men. 
One-vol. ed. Members’ price $5.00. 


5S — THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
A magnificent record of Leonardo’s thought, 
illustrated with his drawings. Originally published 
in two volumes at $15.00. One vol. ed. 

Members’ price $5.00. 


Crane Brinton’s monumental, two-volume set, THE HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION, and the other books pictured here are representative 
of our continuing effort to bring to the members of 
Tue Book Finp Cuus the very finest books in every field. 
No matter where your interest lies — in science or 
literature, art or religion, biography or history — as a 
member of THE Book Finp CLuB you can always 
be assured of receiving the best in your field, 
books that truly keep you abreast of the times. And, in addition, 
we would like to call to your attention the tremendous 
savings you enjoy as a member of the Club. 


Choose any 3 for only $4.50 


(Retail value up to $28.00) 


Membership is both easy and rewarding: Each month you receive 
The Book Find News, which contains a careful report 
of the forthcoming selection. If it is a book of your own choosing, 
the book will arrive automatically; if not, 
you merely send back a form, which we provide, on which 
you may order from a selection of over 100 other books, 
or you may say, “Send me nothing.” During your membership 
you will continue to enjoy savings up to 50% 


on your purchases. 


9 — THE HUMAN ANIMAL. By Weston La Barre. 

A basic work in the biological interpretation of 
human nature and conduct. Pub. ed. $6.00. 
Members’ price $2.50. 

10 — GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN. 

By William C. Boyd. Physical anthropology in the 
light of contemporary science. 

Pub. ed. $6.00. Members’ price $2.65. 


11 — THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS. By Robert 
Heilbroner. The lives and ideas of the great 
economic thinkers from the 18th century to the 
present. Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.50 


6 — HIROSHIMA DIARY. By Michihiko 

Hachiya, M.D. A major documentary of our times 
— a tribute to the courage and hopefulness of 
man. Pub. ed. $3.50. Members’ price $2.25. 


7 — THE WORLD OF BEMELMANS. Four of his 
best loved books and several new stories, including 
Sma. Beer, and I Love You, I Love You, 
I Love You. Pub. ed. $4.95. Members’ price $2.50. 


8— MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith. 
An examination of man’s religious beliefs 

through the ages, by one of today's outstanding 
scientists. Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.45. 


CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB + 215 Fourth Avenue « New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber and send me, for only tw2345 6789 0 


$4.50 plus 24¢ postage and 
handling, the three books I 
have indicated by encircling 
the appropriate numbers at 
right. I am to receive free the 
monthly Book Find News. I 
agree to buy as few as 4 ad- 
ditional books during my first 
year of membership; and I 
may resign without obligation 
at any time thereafter. 





Name (please print) 





Street 





Zone State 


Toronto 2, Ont.) 


City 


(in Canada: 105 Bond St., 


THE BOO K 





THe REPORTER’sS NOTES 


History’s Waiting List 


As peace, or what has passed for it, 
breaks down in the Middle East, 
eyes turn again to the United Na- 
tions for possible help in staying the 
process of collapse. But the affairs of 
the U.N. itself are tangled and dis- 
traught. People tend to believe that 
since the U.N. appears to be only a 
mirror of rival power blocs, incap- 
able of rising above them, it is there- 
fore merely a prisoner of those blocs. 

We have felt from the start that 
it was overidealistic to assume that 
the U.N. could serve as a supra- 
national roof guaranteed to ward off 
all rain. The question as of 1955 is 
whether the U.N. is realistic—that is, 
whether it does in fact mirror all the 
various sources of power and aspira- 
tion embodied in the nations of the 
globe. The issue is not so much the 
exertion of pressure by nations inside 
the U.N. as the absence of pressures 
from the twenty-odd other nations 
that. have applied for membership 
but are still being kept out. 

In 1945, the U.N. was realistic. It 
mirrored the desires of a coalition of 
fifty-one states—either on the win- 
ning side or acceptable to it—to estab- 
lish order in the world. Today that 
coalition concept is obsolete, to say 
the least. Any U.N. attempt in 1955 
to adjust or harmonize the affairs of 
Europe while Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, and Portugal remain non- 
members is plainly unrealistic. The 
effort to discuss colonial problems 
around the world while such nations 
are banned from the club but Arab 
and. South American countries are 
vociferously present has failed to 
lead to balanced discussion. The ef- 
fort to deal with Asian problems 
while both anti-Communist Japan 
and Communist China are voiceless 
is little more than an exercise. 

The moral disapproval that im- 
pelled us to exclude Spain from the 
U.N. at the start and the Soviet satel- 
lite states thereafter is understand- 
able. But moral judgments of other 


nations have a way of backfiring: 
Now we want Spain in, not because 
Spain has changed but because our 
strategic necessities have. And the 
Russians, for their part, want their 
friends in first or in great numbers. 
Mutual exclusion still is based 
largely on objections from either 
side as to. whether the candidate is 
truly “peace-loving” or not, or 
whether his treaty arrangements are 
in acceptable order. This fools no- 
body. Moral judgments are simply 
the front behind which the rival 
members of the inner circle propose 
or reject “package deals,” thereby 
keeping the United Nations (which 
are not united anyway) from being 
the one thing they could be—almost 
universal. 


le 1913, the moralistic President 
Wilson stated that we would not 
recognize the new Victoriano Huerta 
Government of Mexico because we 
did not like its looks. But it was 


soon found wiser to return to the 
principle of recognizing any foreig:: 
Government that was in effective 
control of its nation, whether we 
happened to like it or not. Similar], 
the U.N. has had its moralistic day. 
which has not crushed the modern 
Huertas or even, the deserving Italys. 
Indeed, it has hurt itself more than it 
has them by limiting its scope and 
distorting its balance. It is time now 
to stop rejecting “package deals” on 
principle, and to start examining 
them carefully on a basis of practi- 
cality. We are going to have to make 
some kind of deal: We can’t expect 
just to get more of our side in and 
keep objectionable members of the 
other side out. We would do best to 
take the lead in getting all nations in, 
of whatever complexion or belief, 
since the affairs of the world apply to 
all nations. We should do this cir- 
cumspectly, of course, negotiating in 
each case. But we should above all 
open the way. 


ODE TO ‘IRK’ 


(With Fleeting Apologies to P. B. Shelley) 


Hail to thee, blithe letters! 
News there'll never be 
That our brave typesetters 


Cannot fit to thee 


No matter what doth happen in any vicinity! 


For Adlai’s Irked by Truman, 
And Bonn is Irked by Us, 

And Britons are Irked by the Church of E., 
And the British Irk Cyprus. 


And Greece is Irking Turkey, 

And We are Irked by Bonn, 
The Soviet policy is To Irk 

And the French Irk Everyone. 


Hail to thee, expression 


Dear to headlines all, 


Easiest compression 


Of wormwood and gall 
(Or the chronic irritations of man political!). 


—SEC 
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Not on the Agenda 


The Soviets’ sudden eruption into 
the Middle East through the 
Czechoslovakian arms deal with 
Egypt, followed by a state barely 
short of war along the Egypt-Israel 
frontier, has left the West with a 
helpless feeling. The comment made 
it Geneva by Secretary Dulles on 
iow well the Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference was going, even while the 
Gaza strip was aflame, did not re- 
lieve it. Of course he wasn’t talking 
‘bout the Middle East, which wasn't 
n the agenda. But the world wasn't 
ooking at the agenda. It was looking 
it the desperate situation in the 
\liddle East. 

Not that American diplomacy has 
been skirting the Middle East by any 
means. We have made broad com- 
mitments concerning it, and Secre- 
tary Dulles himself last August 
proposed a spacious long-range plan 
of pacification for it. He set this forth 
in a speech calling for a U.N. guar- 
antee of Israel-Arab boundaries, 
supported by American participation 
both in treaty obligations and in 
loans to develop and stabilize that 
backward area. But having said this, 
as far as one knows he did nothing 
further about it. Presumably he 
thought there would be time, if only 
everybody would please hold still. 

But the Soviets, long experienced 
in maneuvering people who don't 
want to hold still, saw their chance 
and moved in. It was just one act, 
involving the shipment of some 
weapons to Premier Nasser and the 
offer to assist in the construction of 
a Nile dam, but it was enough to 
throw the entire diplomatic West 
into a palsy. 

Secretary Dulles has taken for 
granted all along that no matter how 
much the Arab states might feud 
with the new State of Israel, at bot- 
tom all were friends of the West. 
They had to be. Oil, western sub- 
vention of their chieftains ever since 
the First World War liberation from 
Turkey, and a common suspicion of 
Communism in general and of the 
nearby Russians in particular had 
made this linkage seem unbreakable. 
[he Middle East might flare up in 
racial and religious conflict, but the 
line would hold. It had always held. 
Muscovite ambitions against the 
Dardanelles and beyond had always 
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To signal for Black & White is to ask for 
the most popular and dependable Scotch 


Whisky in America. Its quality and char- 
acter never change. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. «+ 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





The 


Socialist Party 


of America 
A HISTORY 


By David A. Shannon 


Why did the Socialist party 
collapse in the 1930’s? 


What happened to this once force- 
ful political party —the party of 
Eugene V. Debs, Morris Hillquit, 
Victor Berger and Norman Thomas? 


Dr. Shannon brings you the an- 
swers in this first comprehensive and 
lively history of the Socialistic Party 
in America from its formation in 
1901 to the present — with special 
emphasis on the period just before 
World War IL. 


“...a useful job, scholarly in 
tone, objective in approach, and 
agreeable in style.”—Arthur Schle- 


| singer, Jr., N. Y. Times Book 


$4.50 


Review 


Integrated 


Europe? 
By 
Michael T. Florinsky 


Here is a down-to-earth analy- 
sis of the crucial question of 
European integration. 


In a complete survey of the record 
since World War II, Dr. Florinsky 
points out that while progress has 
been made in the field of military 
defense, there has been little advance 
toward any economic or political 
unification of Europe. 


Lucid and logical, the author's dis- 
cussion will shatter many illusions. 


“A profound student of Euro- 
pean affairs, Dr. Florinsky has 
given us a thoughtful assessment, 
albeit a discouraging one to all 
who feel with him that integration 
must come.”—Virginia Kirkus 

$3.50 
at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 





been checked. But then Moscow, in- 
stead of trying to buck our Middle 
Eastern line directly, threw a neat 
forward pass right over its “northern 
tier” into the waiting hands of Egypt. 


pumare we have made the mistake 
of assuming that time, history, 
and inclination are collectively and 
automatically on our side, no matter 
how severe the internal ructions of 
the Middle East may be. But this is 
a luxurious form of thinking: Time 
and inclination can play tricks, un- 
less with new years we bring in new 
ideas that might offer to the whole 
Middle East—Israelis and Arabs alike 
—political and economic guarantees 
of peace and advancement. It is not 
too late to reclaim the idea. 

Wars sometimes start through 
what later seems sheer inadvertency. 
Bernhard von Biilow, Chancellor of 
Imperial Germany until 1909, asked 
his wartime successor, Theobald von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, “Now tell me, 
just how did all this happen?” 

“Good God!” said Bethmann. “If 
1 only knew!” 


Noncontroversial ? 


One of the appointments called 
“non-controversial” by White House 
aides when the President signed a 
batch recently was that of Wesley A. 
D’Ewart of Montana, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator James E. Murray (D., 
Montana) immediately announced 
his opposition “as Chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and a senator from a 
state to which Interior Department 
policy and practices are extremely 
important.” 

Former Representative D’Ewart 
unsuccessfully opposed Senator 
Murray in 1954, in a campaign 
marked by the distribution of a book- 
let entitled “Senator Murray and the 
Red Web Over Congress,” which 
said “The Communist Party from 
coast to coast has looked with favor 
on Senator James E. Murray.” 

When in Congress, Mr. D’Ewart 
introduced a bill giving cattlemen 
grazing rights on the public domain. 
The Portland Oregonian described 
the proposal as “infamous,” Senator 
Mike Mansfield (D., Montana) called 
it a “land steal,” and even Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay called 
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¢ Shape-up and 
Hiring Hall 
By Charles P. Larrowe 


Vastly different hiring systems have evolved 
in longshoring in East and West Coast 
ports. This book describes, compares, and 
assesses the two systems in New York and 
Seattle. For anyone interested in the color, 
excitement, and social significance of our 
labor history. Tilus., $4.50 


e Rise of the 
Labor 
Movement 
in Los Angeles 
By Grace Heilman Stimson 


Traces the economic, political, and social 
evolution of the Los Angeles labor move- 
ment from 1875 to 1912, and shows its 
relationship to the labor movements in the 
rest of the United States. $6.00 


¢ Arbitration 


of Wages 
By Irving Bernstein 


A useful contribution to the material avail- 
able on labor-management disputes, discus- 
sing the importance of arbitration, the 
industries most concerned, and when arbi- 
tration is most apt to be effective. $3.50 


e Industrial 
Revolution 
in Mexico 
By Sanford A. Mosk 


“  . . a fine combination of analytical 
power, institutional insight, and historical 
learning. . . . warmly recommended to ill 
students of economic development in tie 
Western Hemisphere and elsewhere.” 
—The Annals $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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it “lousy.” “I'm an old cowhand and 
I'm confident we'll live up to the 
campaign pledge and do something 
for the cattlemen,” said Secretary 
McKay, “but not at the expense of all 
the rest of the people.” 

In September, having heard ru- 
mors that the appointment was 
brewing, the National Congress of 
American Indians passed a resolu- 
tion urging the President to “desist 
from nominating Mr. D’Ewart as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior or 
any other position involving ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs.” 

Democrats in Congress are eager 
to get the issue into the open, to get 
Indian and conservation groups to 
testify about D’Ewart’s record, and 
to call the people who engineered 
the campaign trying to link Murray 
to Communism. Some other targets 
of the same tactics, like Senators 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming 
and Richard Neuberger of Oregon, 
are on Mr. Murrays committee, 
which will hold hearings on the ap- 
pointment. So when Congress re- 
convenes, this noncontroversial ap- 
pointment may become the subject 
of some controversy. 


Divesting 


On September 21 the American Le- 
gion’s Second District of Illinois 
passed a resolution “repudiating” the 
Education for Freedom program, in 
which the state Legion had been 
participating—a program we _ re- 
ported on in “The Illinois Legion 
and ‘Positive Americanism,’ ” April 7, 
1955. The Second District has asked 
that the Department of Illinois order 
its members either to return to the 
source, or to “divest themselves,” of 
“any money, goods, wares or any 
other articles” received from the 
American Heritage Council, which 
sponsored the program. 

Since the education program was 
concerned with American history, 
this means that the Legionnaires are 
getting rid of 2,500 copies of the 
U.S. Constitution supplied by the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Com- 
pany, several thousand additional 
copies of the U.S. Constitution 
and of the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois, about 450 copies of 
a book called The Documentary 
History of the United States, and 
one Packard. 
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MEMOIRS: 
by Harry S. 


Truman 


Year of Decisions (Volume I, just pub- 
lished), the former President’s own 
full-length account of his first mo- 
mentous year in office, is a must for 
the politically and historically literate. 


Years of Trial and Hope (Volume II, 
publication February, 1956) covers in 
depth the most controversial issues of 
his years in office, including the Mac- 
Arthur episode, the “cold war” in 
Europe, and the H-bomb. 


The two volumes together constitute 
the most important Presidential mem- 
oirs ever written. A memorable con- 
tribution to contemporary history as 
well as the remarkable story of the man 
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Courtesy LIFE Magazine, 


Copyright Time Ine. 


who made some of history’s most fate- 
ful decisions, the Truman memoirs are 
above partisan considerations and must 
be read by every intelligent American, 
(Less than 20% was serialized in 
LIFE.) 


Both volumes are on sale through De- 
cember 31 at the special price of $8.50 
the set (with handsome gift certificate 
for Volume II). Each volume individ- 
ually is $5. 
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and don’t miss these other important Doubleday books 


PROTESTANT - CATHOLIC - JEW 


Will Herberg A brilliant analyst evaluates our three main reli- 
gions, as well as the “new” religion which is evolving. “The most 
fascinating essay on the religious sociology of America that has 
appeared in decades.”—REINHOLD NIEBUHR $4 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


Herman Wouk America’s #1 fiction best seller, by the author of 
The Caine Mutiny, is both entertainment and literature — about a 


girl you'll never forget. 


$4.95 


NEW FOUND WORLD: 


How North America Was Discovered and Explored 


Harold Lamb The author of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane and 
Charlemagne tells the story of history’s most exciting search. Dis- 


tinguished Mainstream of America Series. 


$5.75 


EARTH IN UPHEAVAL 


Immanuel Velikovsky The man who shook the scientific world 
with Worlds in Collision and Ages in Chaos now shows how his 
revolutionary theories are supported by the geological record — 


the unchanging testimony of bones and stones. 


$3.95 


TEACHER: ANNE SULLIVAN MACY 


Helen Keller An inspiring biography of the remarkably vital 
woman who led the blind-deaf-mute Miss Keller from the depths 
of a dark and soundless world to a life of activity and accom- 


plishment. 


At all bookseliers * 


$3.50 


DOUBLEDAY 
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...land of 
Pageantry 


For an exciting holiday 
— with an incompara- 
ble blend of the old 
and the new — amid 
breath - taking scenery, 
magnificent monuments 
and colorful festivals 

visit India, now 
within your reach! 
For details and informa- 
tive literature, see your 
travel agent or 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 


685 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 
EXbrook 7-0066 
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IN BOOK FORM! 


Great theatre and exciting reading as 
welll Different in mood and structure, 
these two contemporary one-act plays 
gain impact by their brevity and to- 
gether form a gripping dramatic en- 
tity. As with all of Arthur Miller’s plays, 
A View from the Bridge is a complete— 
and rewarding—reading experience. 


$3.00 
THE VIKING PRESS, New York 17 





(CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR DUE PROCESS 

To the Editor: Your comment in “The 
Reporter’s Notes” of the November 3 issue 
concerning the recent court action in the 
case of Confidential Magazine received my 
enthusiastic agreement until I read the last 
paragraph beginning “We cannot agree with 
all the civil libertarians . . .”—and reread 
and reread it. I found it impossible to be- 
lieve that this was appearing in a magazine 
I have supported and admired from its very 
first issue. 

Probably three times the tour million read- 
ers of Confidential, and even a part of those, 
will recognize that magazine for the vicious 
thing that it is. But you have apparently 
forgotten that there are legal means—other 
than administrative censorship—to combat 
the ugliness it spreads. James Fenimore 
Cooper, for one, took the same kinds of at- 
tacks to court and won libel suit after libel 
suit. And Thomas Jefferson told a foreign 
visitor who thought a President at least 
should be immune to such lies that this was 
freedom of the press. Your apparent will- 
ingness to accept postal censorship of some- 
thing you disapprove argues a strange blind- 
ness to American history and to the whole 
meaning of civil liberty. 

Certainly it must have occurred to you 
that if this kind of administrative action 
can apply to the realm of taste, the same 
kind of action can some day be applied to 
the realm of political conviction. O would 
you be willing to accept censorship there, 
too, if you happened to disagree with the 
political concepts of the party being cen- 
sored? 

It might be a salutary lesson for you it 
the time should come when The Reporter 
were barred from the mails—though | sin- 
cerely hope that will never happen. 

Ray C. Lonetin 

New York 
(The sentence just before the last paragraph, 
as | okayed it, was: “As Judge Luther 
Youngdah! rightly ruled in the hearings on 
the Post Office’s action concerning Confi- 
dential, such moves should be taken only if 
authorized by a court injunction, with the 
fullest right of appeal guaranteed by the 
Constitution.” Somehow the key word “right- 
ly” got dropped out. I deeply regret that this 
happened, but I cannot take editorial respon- 
sibility for something that so obviously con- 
tradicts The Reporter's beliefs.—M.A.) 


THE INCREDIBLE MAYOR 

To the Editor: As an adjunct to Miss 
Sophia Podolsky’s penetrating article on Pro- 
fessor Giorgio La Pira (“The Incredible 
Mayor of Florence,” The Reporter, Octo- 
ber 6) and in reference to the Delle Cure 
foundry, I should like to note that the mayor, 
in sequestering factories or private homes, 
acts under the provisions of a law of 1860. 
This legislation grants the municipal execu- 
tive the power to take over private property 
in the event of epidemic or similar inordinate 
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distress. During the court proceedings which 
property owners have initiated against him, 
Mayor La Pira said: “Lack of work and 
lack of home are worse than an epidemic. 
. .. They destroy a man’s spirit and will.” 
Despite the forebodings of politicians, 
journalists, and businessmen, the expropria 
tion of the Fondaria Delle Cure has worked 
out most satisfactorily, The international 
publicity given to the plight of the workers 
and to the plucky, principled stand of the 
mayor has resulted in a deluge of orders 
descending on the foundry. 
Vincent R. Tortora 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


EDUCATION 


To the Editor: For good or evil, social sci- 
ence has grown by leaps and bounds in the 
last two decades. It continually disappoints 
me that when a “highbrow” magazine com- 
ments on my field, the piece is always writ- 
ten by a self-professed “humanist” who 
approaches the thing with the air of Our 
Man Stanley going to the national conven- 
tion of the corset industry. In William Har- 
lan Hale’s article “The Quizmasters Fasten 
Onto Higher Education” in the October 6 
issue of The Reporter, there were numerous 
technical bloopers that would merit a “D” 
or “F” in any introductory course in the 
field. You don’t criticize natural science by 
taking articles out of journals and putting 
quotation marks around.the technical terms, 
although it would appear witty. 

James A. Davis 

Boston, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: | have read and | approve 
highly William Harlan Hale’s article on the 
Educational Testing Service. | sympathize 
thoroughly with the point of view he ex- 
presses and hope to augment it myself dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The College Board General Composition 
Test (G.C.T.) is not a carry-over from the 
older methods of essay testing on the part 
of the College Board but rather represents 
the efforts of a devoted group of people to 
reinstate the essay test as a means of evalu- 
ating writing competence. I felt that Mr. 
Hale’s article gave the impression that the 
G.C.T. was vestigial rather than pioneering. 
When he quoted me, the connection between 
my position and the G.C.T. controversy was 
not made clear. 

In my youth, in the 1930's, | should have 
gone along with Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, enamored as I was of the perfect society 
—perfectly understood, perfectly regulated, 
and perfectly determined. I accepted the 
lesson of Pavlov’s dog; I experimented my- 
self before a mirror with lights, watching 
the pupils of my eyes. But those days are 
far behind me, and I am now persuaded 
that no individual can be judged except in 
terms of the whole pattern of his intention. 
I doubt now that the characters of men can 
be determined by some simple external ma- 
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nipulation of their environment. As a result 
of this change in point of view, I doubt 
whether the applied science of testing which, 
as I think, stems from the theoretical no- 
tions I found so satisfying in the 1930's, 
can really measure the capacities of the 
whole man. I suspect that we need a new 
testing theory based on a newer psychologi- 
cal view of human behavior. No modern 
psychologist would admit to being a behav- 
iorist; yet modern testing theory as repre- 
sented by E.T.S. is pretty solidly based upon 
behaviorism. 

I have good reason to agree with the views 
expressed by Mr. Hale. I too have a son, 
named Jonathan, who shoots across the 
room in emulation of rocket ships. I too 
doubt whether the kinds of tests, which I 
perforce studied carefully when preparing 
for my Ph.D. in the field of educational test- 
ing, could measure the creative energy which 
his particular rockets contain. I suspect that 
venius—and we need genius—has to do with 
the organization of the facts and facets of 
our universe. E.T.S. would have us spend 
millions selecting those who can identify 
the facts and facets which earlier geniuses 
have organized. I think we should test the 
organizational ability of each individual and 
let genius emerge unhampered. Retentive 
memory is not identical with creativity. 

Earte G. ELey 

Examiner in English and 
Humanities 

University of Chicago 


To the Editor: Although I am convinced 
that the school themselves—as distinct from 
the voluminous literature about “education” 
—are infinitely superior to the general pic- 
ture implied in your October 6 issue con- 
taining articles on “Education—Democracy’s 
Test,” I am very pleased at your interest in 
the subject. I am especially delighted to 
know that it is a continuing interest. The 
schools certainly do need criticism and, al- 
though all three of your articles seem to 
take off from pretty much the same point of 
view, they attempted to get at the real issues 
in a factual manner. 

It seems to me, however, that several things 
were conspicuously absent in your initial 
report on the educational scene. For one 
thing, there was no hint of the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of citizens all over 
the country are already at work appraising 
critically different aspects of their local 
school systems. Nearly three thousand in- 
dependent citizens’ committees are in con- 
stant touch with the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools and prob- 
ably more than ten thousand committees are 
actually at work. This, it seems to me, is in 
many ways more important than the fact 
that some things are wrong with the schools. 
1 firmly believe this is because the schools 
are local institutions—despite state aid and 
a large measure of state control—and their 
ills must be corrected at the community 
level. That is just what these thousands of 
citizens are already doing. 

Henry Toy, Jr. 

Director 

National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools 

New York 
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‘Inside’ book... Again he 
proves himself to be our finest 


living journalist.” 


—WILLIAM L. SHIRER 





1 \\ 4 
The major 
publishing event of 
this year.” 
—THEODORE H. WHITE 
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... Everything the or- 
dinary intelligent 
reader wants to know 
about Africa will be 
found in the pages of 
this tremendous book. 
I myself read it with 
absorption from the 
first page to the 
last.” 
—ALAN PATON, 

N. Y. Herald 

Tribune Book 

Review 








“An important 
and... exciting book”’* 


THE AGE 
OF REFORM 


From Bryan to F.D.R. 
by RICHARD HOFSTADTER 


“A work of original scholarship . . . 
also a work of great topical interest. 
. .. He examines, criticizes, and re- 
places some of the most popular ster- 
eotypes of recent American history... 
his historical investigation has a high 
degree of contemporary utility. . . . 
“We are always being told of the 
need for rethinking of the American 
past by American conservatives. Mr. 
Hofstadter has put a similar rethink- 
ing on the agenda of the liberals. And 
he has done it while ignoring the 
tradition that serious books must be 
dull.” —D. W. BROGAN, 

New York Times Book Review* 


$4.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 





A hard-headed realist looks 
twenty years ahead to a 
golden era of happiness — 
prosperity — leisure... 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


Based on the facts of today, here 

is a vivid, compelling picture of 
tomorrow's dream world. One of the 
nation’s best-known lawyers takes 
an optimistic view of : over-population 
... mental and physical health... 
business, home and family life... 
freedom of thought... government 
and peace. And, despite other dire 
predictions, he foresees a happy 

new world in twenty years! 

$3.50 at all booksellers 


RINEHART & COMPANY °* N.Y. 16 
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M™ Ascoli’s editorial is on Geneva—revisited. We 
were among those who firmly believed in what 
the President accomplished when he went to Geneva, 
and what we said at the time we feel no inclination 
whatever to take back now. 

To Milton Mayer the case of Roger Touhy, a man 
who has been in jail for nearly a quarter of a century, 
recalled a thought of Arnold Toynbee’s:—One way 
of judging a civilization is by what it does with its 
convicted criminals. Mr. Mayer has been associated 
with this endless litigation ever since he was a cub 
reporter. His recent book They Thought They Were 
Free was reviewed in our issue of May 5, 1955. 

In their long march toward democracy the people 
of Indonesia are still far from being able to enjoy 
the excitement of getting the results of their elections 
on election night. Months are required before the 
returns get in. Peter Schmid’s report is, we must 
admit, rather dismal, but it must be placed in due 
perspective: Other nations, our own included, did 
not attain law and order overnight as soon as they 
won freedom. 

S. L. Solon, who writes about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is an American journalist free-lancing in 
Great Britain. We have published a number of arti- 
cles dealing with security but never so curious a one 
as that told by Paul Jacobs, a consultant to the 
Fund for the Republic and to a number of West 
Coast labor unions. Laura Fermi reports on an 
American success story, the realization of a scientist's 
dream to have a real atomic reactor on view and 
working in Geneva during the recent international 
atomic conference. Mrs. Fermi is the author of the 
widely acclaimed Atoms in the Family: My Life 
With Enrico Fermi. Even the arduous duties of As- 
sistant Managing Editor have not been able to re- 
press Robert Bingham’s sense of scholarship and 
interest in the classics acquired in Exeter and Har- 
vard. Marya Mannes raises a problem to which we 
shall return: For documentary films are apt to run 
into sponsor trouble whenever they attempt to docu- 
ment anything more controversial than the imposing 
nature of the Grand Canyon. Sabine Gova completes 
her travel impressions of Haiti. With his recognized 
authority, Isaac Deutscher, our expert on Russian 
affairs, exposes a nearly incredible fraud. He con- 
tributes regularly to British and continental papers 
and is the author of The Prophet Armed, a biography 
of Trotsky. 

Our cover is by Fred Zimmer. 
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I read with more than casual 
interest the recent Newsweek 
story of a raid by South African 
police on the home and office of 
Trevor Huddleston, the Anglican 
priest who is an outspoken foe of 
apartheid, that country’s “merci- 
less brand of racial segregation.” 


Father Huddleston is respon- 
sible for the publication of one of 
Doubleday’s fall books. My col- 
league, Clement Alexandre, had 
suggested that Huddleston write 
a book for us. He was already 
committed to an English publish- 
er, but he sent us a friend’s manu- 
script. 


The manuscript was a first nov- 
el called “Episode in the Trans- 
vaal,” by Harry Bloom, a Johan- 
nesburg lawyer. It is another of 
the fine books that have come late- 
ly from that tortured and un- 
happy land, and it tells the story 
of the seemingly insignificant 
events that led to a race riot in a 
segregated dwelling place of the 
natives. 


Writing in a lean and straight- 
forward style, Bloom paints a con- 
vincing picture of the terrible 
effects of apartheid in action. But 
more than that, he has told a story 
that carries the reader on swiftly 
and irresistibly. 


This is a book which can be recom- 
mended first as a good novel. But 
it is also a book which brings the 
novelist’s insights into the human 
tragedies, of black and white 
alike, that lie behind the news 
stories from South Africa. 


No one concerned about segre- 
gation anywhere in the world 
should fail to read “Episode in 
the Transvaal.” 


Ak. Day 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


“Episode in the Transvaal,” by Harry 
Bloom ($3.95) is published by Double- 
day & Company, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., also the publishers 
of Robert Ruark’s explosive novel about 
Africa, “Something of Value” ($5). 
Both books may be obtained from your 
bookseller or from any of the 30 Double- 
day Book Shops, one of which is located 
at Bishop’s Corner, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. J 








Black Star 


The Conference Chamber in the Palace of Nations 





EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





Geneve Revisited 


P is Goop to have the representa- 
tives of the three western pow- 
ers and Soviet Russia back in the 
Sert-decorated hall of the Palace of 
Nations. This long season of negotia- 
tions will go on for years, with 
trans-Curtain gatherings likely to be 
productive in inverse proportion to 
the solemnity and publicity attend- 
ing them. It is appropriate that, 
from time to time, diplomatic meet- 
ings between East and West should 
take place in the same formidable 
hall where the dramatic prologue 
was first enacted last July, just as 
it is appropriate that on this particu- 
lar occasion the cast of characters 
be somewhat drab, overprofession- 
al, and dull. 

Actually, most of the newspaper 
reports on the dullness and drab- 
ness of the present Geneva perform- 
ance could have been written long 
before the conference was called to 
order. Equally foreseeable, when 
Geneva and its “spirit” got back into 
the headlines, was the gale of ma- 
cabre guffaws among all the dilet- 
tantes of tough-mindedness. 


HERE CAN BE no question that 

since the beginning, this spirit 
has been moving in directions and 
producing results that please the 
Communists most. The de facto 
anti-suicide compact that resulted 
from the summit gathering found 
the Communists formidably _pre- 
pared to use diplomacy, subversion, 
and intrigue, once the prospect of 
nuclear war was emphatically—if 
precariously—removed. 

They know how to work on the 
internal politics of the democratic 
nations, either directly through the 
national Communist Parties or by 
conditioning the reactions of each 
country’s nationalism. Thus, for in- 
stance, in dealing with France they 
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can make their huge Communist 
group in the French Assembly the 
accredited representative of Arab 
interests; in dealing with Germany, 
they can count on the bitter anti- 
NATO nationalism of their arch- 
enemies, the Social Democrats; in 
dealing with us, they can safely as- 
sume that quite a number of Ameri- 
cans, as soon as the going in Europe 
gets tough, will proclaim the immi- 
nent demise of NarTo. 

It must be added that much more 
—and much worse—may be in store 
for us. The Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin team will see to it that in 
countries like France and _ Italy, 
where the political equilibrium is 
unsteady and the ruling majority 
insecure, the national Communist 
Parties get a fair chance to acquire 
democratic legitimacy and to sneak 
into coalition Governments with 
left-of-center parties. For the coun- 
tries that are clamoring to be re- 
united, like Germany, Vietnam, 
Korea, perhaps even China, the 
Soviets have concocted a new, broad- 
minded pattern of unity, where the 
Communist and the anti-Communist 
section of each country would live 
within a loose, tolerant federation. 

To bring about the gentle co- 
existence of Communists and non- 
Communists within the Govern- 
ments of as many countries as their 
intrigue can affect—this seems to be 
a major aim of Soviet leaders. 


HE DEMOCRACIES of the West were 

obviously unprepared to coun- 
teract the Soviet diplomacy of move- 
ment and to abandon the old trench 
diplomacy that they had somehow 
learned to master. Any new phase 
of a conflict, no matter whether it is 
of arms or of diplomacy, almost in- 
variably inflicts a severe shock on 
the democracies. 


But only at the beginning. Now 
we know—or should know—what to 
make of Khrushchev’ and Bul- 
ganin’s junkets and binges. We ‘can 
also safely assume that enough 
sensible, unscared men in the Allied 
countries are capable of seeing the 
danger and of acting accordingly. 
We should be grateful to the Rus- 
sians for the shock they have given 
us in three short months. 

We must act where our weakness 
lies—in the political systems of the 
Allied countries. 

We must close the ranks of the 
alliance—and fast. Nato cannot re- 
main any longer just a military coali- 
tion. It must be strengthened by 
political institutions directly repre- 
sentative of the Nato peoples. It 
must develop into something much 
closer to a confederacy than to an 
alliance. True enough, in a NATO 
parliament the representatives of the 
American people may be subjected 
to the shattering experience of sit- 
ting side by side with Communists 
in the flesh. But there should be no 
doubt as to our politicians’ capacity 
to trounce their Communist col- 
leagues at the parliamentary game, 
and so prevent any Communist in- 
filtration of NATO centers of govern- 
ment. 

The closer the West is united, the 
bolder can be its diplomacy of 
movement. We can then assist the 
satellite peoples more effectively 
than by advocating the liberation 
of Poland on Pulaski Day. 


H* WHO SMILES last smiles best. 
The post-summit era has just 
begun. At the time of the last smile, 
we shal’ |uiow what the spirit of 
Geneva has brought us. If Nato is 
carried to the people, the last smile 
won't be Khrushchev’s or his suc- 
cessor'’s. 





The Case of Roger Touhy 


*, « . one way of judging a civilization is by what it does with its convicted criminals’ 


MILTON MAYER 


r LOOKS as if the United States Su- 
preme Court will have to decide 
whether Roger the Terrible Touhy 
really kidnaped Jake the Barber Fac- 
tor on the night of June 30, 1933. If 
the Court says yes, he really did, he 
will have to remain in the Illinois 
State Penitentiary until, counting 
time off for good behavior, he is 134 
years old. If the Court says no, he 
really didn’t, he will go free after 
more than twenty-two years in the 
pokey. 

That will be a great day for me 
because I covered the case as a 
cub reporter in Chicago and I was 
sure, as only a cub reporter can be, 
that Jake the Barber had kidnaped 
himself. And for twenty-two years I 
have had to listen to people saying, 
“So maybe he didn’t kidnap Jake 
the Barber. What difference does it 
make as long as they got a gangster 
like him locked up? Who cares about 
Terrible Touhy?” 

Nobody. But some people, includ 
ing some lawyers, cared about jus 
tice. Seventeen times a succession of 
such lawyers went into the courts for 
justice. Seventeen times—including 
four times in the Supreme Court— 
they heard the words “Petition de- 
nied.” The petitions were all denied 
on points of law. Not once, in all 
those seventeen lawsuits, were the 
lawyers able to get a court to review 
the case on its merits—on the ques- 
tion, that is, of whether Terrible 
Touhy really kidnaped Jake the 
Barber. 


Judge Barnes 


And then, one day, seven years ago, 
United States of America ex rel. 
Roger Touhy came up again, this 
time in the U.S. District Court in 
Chicago, and it landed by chance on 
the docket of the Honorable John 
P. Barnes. 
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Judge Barnes was, according to his 
own admission, “born Republican 
in Pennsylvania at a time when only 
Republicans were being born there.” 
For twenty-four years he has served 
on the Federal bench and watched 
Democrats go past him up the 
judicial ladder. The New Dealers 
didn’t like him because he held the 


Wide World 


National Recovery Act unconstitu- 
tional (and the Supreme Court sus- 
tained him). The Old Dealers didn’t 
like him any better. When it comes 
to dealing, one of his infrequent 
statements off the bench reveals his 
attitude: “I don’t think the govern- 
ment is any different from any other 
litigant.” 

Barnes came up the hard way, be- 
ginning as a $7.50-a-week law clerk 
and rising to a profitable partner. 
ship with former Republican Sena- 
tor Otis F. Glenn of Illinois. In 1931 
Glenn asked him for his recommen- 
dation for a Federal judgeship. 
Barnes suggested the best man he 
knew, and Glenn went to President 
Hoover with two recommendations 


—Barnes and the man Barnes sug- 
gested, in that order. 

Barnes has the reputation of being 
the toughest judge on the Federal 
bench, single-minded and implaca- 
ble, even unmerciful, in his servi- 
tude to the law. When the Supreme 
Court, on a rare occasion, reversed 
one of his decisions, he said placidly, 
“Confronted with the same set of 
facts again, I would make the same 
decision.” 


T° 1943 the U.S. District Court in 
Chicago, sitting en banc, dismissed 
Touhy’s petition for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus on the ground that he 
had not exhausted his remedies in 
the state courts. But on November 
16, 1948, over the protest of the State 
of Illinois—which didn’t want the 
case reopened—Judge Barnes ruled 
that he would hear Roger Touhy’s 
case on its merits. For six years he 
heard it. Back went the wonderful 
record into a wonderful past, the 
Chicago of a quarter century ago. 
Some of the past, Barnes found, was 
curiously mislaid, some of it buried 
alive. 

Ghosts, seme of whom wouldn't 
walk without a subpoena, walked 
into his courtroom and gave him 
ghastly glares when he said “Ob- 
jection overruled. The witness will 
answer the question.” In the course 
of that six-year hearing he sentenced 
the head of the the Fai in Chicago to 
jail for contempt of court because 
he wouldn’t produce his records, and 
told him that if his boss, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, 
took his place, he’d send him to jail 
too. Ancient coppers and still more 
ancient convicts were called to the 
stand. Jake the Barber was called. 
Clara Touhy, still married to Rog- 
er, was called. Even I was called. 
And the courtroom buzzed when No. 
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$711-E—the “E” is not for Excel- 
lence, it’s for Escapee—was called to 
the stand. “That’s him. That’s Ter- 
rible Touhy.” 

And then on August 9, 1954, the 
tough litthe mug who had somehow 
managed not to go stir-crazy yet, 
his lips half curled, his hair now 
gray, watched Judge Barnes ascend 
the bench in the business suit he 
wears because he won't wear a robe. 
He had before him his opinion. J]. 
Edgar Hoover had once said that 
Touhy’s claim of innocence was “too 
funny to talk about.” Judge Barnes’s 
opinion talked about it for 774 type- 
written pages. When he read the 
words “The Court is of the opin- 
ion that the Relator Roger 
Touhy should forthwith be dis- 
charged from custody,” Roger the 
Terrible Touhy broke down and 
hawled. 

In between pages | and 774 was 
Barnes’s finding that Jake the Bar- 
ber had faked his own kidnaping in 
order to avoid extradition to Eng- 
land for an eight-million-dollar swin- 
dle there and that Police Captain 
Dapper Dan Gilbert, chief investi- 
gator for the state’s attorney of Cook 
County, had framed Roger Touhy 
in conspiracy with the Capone gang 
with whom the Touhy gang had 
been having difficulties. Further- 
more, said the court, the frame-up 
was made with the knowledge of 
the then state’s attorney, Honest 
Tom Courtney. 


FTER twenty-one years and twen- 
ty-one days in prison, Roger 
Touhy was free. He remained free 
for forty-nine hours. Then he was 
back again, on an order obtained by 
the State of Illinois from the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. 

Last July—almost a year after 
Touhy went back to prison—the 
Court of Appeals reversed Judge 
Barnes’s decision on a jurisdictional 
technicality that had nothing to do 
with guilt or innocence. Now the 
case has gone to the U.S. Supreme 
Court—for the fifth time. The out- 
come involves a labyrinth of law 
and is anyone’s guess. But John P. 
Barnes has the habit of being sus- 
tained in Washington. 


Jungle in the Valley 


Let me tell you—because I was there 
—how a swindler like Jake the Bar- 
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ber Factor could pretend to be kid- 
naped and get the State of Illinois 
to hang the rap on an innocent 
gangster like Roger the Terrible 
Touhy. Let me tell you how the 
whole thing could have happened, 
right smack in the middle of the 
twentieth century. But let me begin 
by saying that it didn’t happen in 
the twentieth century: It happened 
in Chicago, which in 1933 was pre- 
historic. 

Chicago grew faster than any 
other city in history. When Chicago 
was growing and you wanted to cross 
the country, you crossed it at Chi- 
cago. If you couldn’t make it across, 
you stayed there. The town grew so 
fast that it never got organized. Of 
course it had a mayor and fifty 
aldermen and a chief of police, but 
they were just for receiving distin- 
guished visitors or arresting undis- 
tinguished bums caught sleeping 
under bridges or begging bread in 
the streets. 

Now don’t misunderstand me. If 
you behaved yourself in Chicago, 
you lived like people anywhere else. 
If your name wasn’t Bugs Moran or 
Greasy Thumb Guzik, you could live 
peaceably and die in your bed and be 
buried in Cicero and never be both- 
ered. But the state of nature—in 
which every man has to protect him- 
self as best he can—prevailed in cer- 
tain trades. Spirituous liquors, for 
instance. Everybody except Con- 
gressman Volstead wanted to drink, 
and there was a sort of civil-dis- 
obedience movement on—Gandhi 
with an elbow bent. Even in the 
state of nature there’s a law of sup- 
ply and demand. Since supplying 
was illegal—and this went for gam- 
bling, women, and dope as well as 
for booze and beer—the law could 
intervene. The mayor and the chief 
of police and the sheriff and the 


state’s attorney had to be persuaded, 
if possible, not to intervene. 

The men who ruled the streets 
of Chicago in 1933 were roughnecks 
who had fought their way up on the 
streets. Their parents were illiterate 
immigrants, they themselves hall- 
literate. ‘Take the three central char- 
acters in the drama called United 
States of America ex rel. Roger 
Touhy. Touhy himself and Police 
Captain Dapper Dan Gilbert got no 
further than grammar school and 
spoke very bad English. The third, 
Jake the Barber, had come to 
America at ten or eleven and had 
only a hazy recollection of “several 
months” of schooling in Poland. 
Roger, Dan, and Jake got their ed- 
ucations in a place called the Valley. 


1 prqrens the Valley was a row 
of shacks at the bottom of the 
B. & O. embankment, just outside 
Chicago’s central business district. 
It spread until it occupied the whole 
of the “near” southwest side of the 
city. Its political headquarters was 


the Democratic Club at Madison 
and Paulina, where Dapper Dan 
Gilbert, teamster boss, policeman, 
and ultimately police captain, could 
always be reached. Hoyne and 
Madison—a saloon four-corners—was 
where the young teen-agers, in- 
cluding Dan and Roger’s big broth- 
er Tommy, hung out. But the Val- 
ley’s Supreme High Command was 
Paddy the Bear—I don’t remember 
his last name, and maybe he had 
none—and its GHQ was the back 
room of Paddy the Bear's saloon at 
14th and Halstead, a few blocks 
from the ghetto where Jake Factor 
lived when he came from Poland 
as a kid. 

The specialty of Paddy the Bear 
(he weighed three hundred pounds 
and couldn’t get through the front 
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door of his own saloon) was a 
process for making ink disappear 
from police blotters. He was, in a 
word, a “clout,” that is, a cover for 
criminals, and his saloon was their 
nest. Tommy Touhy, Roger's big 
brother, was hatched there. Paddy 
the Bear was killed by Shrimp Quin- 
lan in 1920, and the Shrimp was 
killc ! by Paddy’s son, Paddy the 
Cub 1926. 


I THE 1920’s—long after Tommy 
Touhy was hatched—the Valley's 
most eminent sons were Frankie 
Lake, Terry Druggan, and Samuel 
Nails Morton. Frankie and ‘Terry 
were partners, and, alter they hit it 
rich in rotgut, they took to playing 
golf. Federal Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson tossed them into the Cook 
County jail for a year on a prohibi- 
tion charge. One day a reporter on 
the old Chicago Journal called up 
the jail and asked for Mr. Druggan, 
just for the ducks of it. “Mr. Drug- 
gan is out,” said the operator. So 
the reporter asked for Mr. Lake. 
“Mr. Lake is out, too. They'll be 
back for dinner, they’re only play- 
ing golf.” 


Valley boys who play golf are 


traitors to their class. But Nails 
Morton was worse. Nails was an 
enemy of the people—of the people, 
that is, in the back room of Paddy 
the Bear’s saloon. He came _ back 
from the First World War with a 
medal for bravery under fire and 
went on firing until he was well 
established in the  hard-beverage 
business. Then he moved away from 
the Valley and on to the Gold Coast, 
where the Valley heard that he was 
drinking whiskey with seltzer water 
in it. Worse than that, he was wear- 
ing fancy tight pants and riding 
horses—not anywhere in particular, 
just around in the park. 

Nails invented the one-man one- 
way ride when his horse threw him 
in Lincoln Park one day and killed 
him. The view of this melancholy 
event in the Valley was that that is 
what happens to swells in fancy 
pants, and Nails’s competitors closed 
out his business (and some of his 
business associates) for him. But one 
of his associates, Louie Two-Gun Al- 
terie, lived long enough to go to 
Lincoln Park the next day, rent the 
same horse, ride him to the same 
spot, and kill him. 
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A Policeman’s Lot 


Back in the 1890's in the Valley, 
Policeman James Touhy, an immi- 
grant from County Sligo, was an up- 
right man and an honest copper 
at seventy dollars a month. Roger 
was the youngest of six boys, with a 
sister older and a sister younger. 
Policeman Touhy, a hard Christian 
man, beat his kids until the neigh- 
bors intervened. Mother Touhy, a 
solt Christian woman, herded her 
children to Mass. Roger was her 
baby boy, and he was ten when 
his mother was burned up in her 
kitchen in 1908. Policeman Touhy 
retired from the force on pension to 
move his motherless brood to the 
country and save them from the 
Valley. But the five older boys 
wouldn't go. They left home. 
Roger, growing up with his fath- 
er and sisters, was valedictorian of 
his grammar-school class—none of 
them ever went to high school—and 
at thirteen he went to work. 
Being a Touhy—just being one— 
was Roger’s undoing. Of his five 
older brothers, four were bad. Two 
of the four died in the beer wars. 
Jimmy, the eldest, died in prison. 
The fourth bad brother was Tom- 
my, who went in and out of the 
penitentiary so often that there was 
talk of installing a revolving door. 
Oddly enough, he’s still around, liv- 
ing in Arizona in the loving care of a 
decent daughter. His swan song was 
a twenty-three-year stretch (with 
time off for good behavior) for sort- 
ing the mail with a gun in the Min- 
neapolis station of the Milwaukee 
Railroad. That happened in Janu- 
ary, 1©%8. six months before the Fac- 
tor kidnaping, and on that occasion 
Tommy showed up in the papers as 
Terrible Tommy Touhy. The mon- 
icker “Terrible Tommy” belonged 
originally to an old and close asso- 
ciate of Tommy’s, Terrible Tommy 
O'Connor, who had an appointment 
to be hanged in the Cook County 
jail one morning in 1919, as I recall. 
He didn’t keep the appointment, and 
during the subsequent manhunt his 
bodv was shipped to his family for 
burial in a sealed casket. It wasn’t 
until after the funeral that the bill 
of lading for the casket turned up 
with Tommy’s own fingerprints on it. 
The “Terrible” having passed from 
T. O'Connor to T. Touhy, the pa- 


pers proceeded to hang tt wn 
R. Touhy after he was grabbed for 
the Factor kidnaping. And I mean 
the papers. Chicago—the Chicago 
I'm talking about—was built by the 
papers. The gang wars meant circu- 
lation. The gangsters were “over the 
fence,” outside the law; they weren't 
going to sue a paper or plug a re- 
porter. You could hang absolutely 
anything on them you wanted to. 
When I went down to the peniten- 
tiary a few weeks ago to see Roger 
we had a long talk, in the course ol 
which he suddenly turned plaintive 
and said, “Who do you suppose in- 
vented that “Terrible Touhy’? No- 
body ever called me that in my life. 
What makes them do that to a fel- 
low?” 


The Barber and His Friends 

There was one monicker in Chicago 
that was old when Scarface Al was 
new, and that was Jake the Barber. 
John or Jack he called himself, but 
it was as Jake the Barber that he 
was known long before 1923, when 
he was indicted in Chicago for sell- 
ing low-tide real estate in Florida. 
And Jake the Barber he remained 
through his wonderful career—or at 
least until November 8, 1933. 

I was in St. Paul that day cover- 
ing the trial of Roger Touhy et ai. 
for another kidnaping, that of Wil 
liam Hamm, Jr., a brewer. Selec- 
tion of the jury had just begun 
when there was a flash that Touhy 
et al. had been indicted in Chicago 
for the kidnaping of Factor. Filing 
my story to Chicago that night, | 
referred to the new indictment con 
cerning Jake the Barber and to its 
prejudicial effect on the Hamm 
jurors. But the reference came out 
in my paper the next day as “John 
Factor, wealthy speculator,”. and i 
came out in all the other Chicago 
papers the same way. I went on fil- 
ing it as Jake the Barber but it kep' 
coming out John etc. 

After the jury acquitted Touhy 
et al. in the Hamm case—Alvin Kai 
pis was caught three years later and 
confessed—I returned to Chicago to 
cover the Factor case, and I asked 
the telegraph editor what the idea 
was of the “wealthy speculator” gag. 
“Oh,” he said, “Mr. McCarthy 
wants to see you.” Mr. McCarthy, 
the managing editor, had nevei 
wanted to see me before and I per 
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spired in the December heat as I 
crossed the green carpet to Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s desk. I still remember that 
green carpet. “Nice work in St. 
Paul,” said Mr. McCarthy, “but this 
matter of Jake the Barber. State’s 
Attorney Courtney was up here and 
he’s asked the papers to use the 
expression ‘John Factor, wealthy 
speculator,’ so as not to prejudice 
prospective jurors in the Touhy 
trial.” 

“But,” says I, “Jake’s not a specu- 
lator, he’s a swindler.” 

“Well,” said the managing editor, 
“swindlers speculate, too.”” I was go- 
ing to resign then and there. But I 
didn't. I'd just got a raise, to $32.50 
a week. 


AKE THE Barper, alias Spencer, 

Walker, Wise, Guest, ectc., had, 
as I say, a wonderful career. In re- 
leasing Roger Touhy from the peni- 
tentiary, Judge Barnes made some 
observations on the credibility of 
the witnesses who, during that six- 
year hearing from 1948 to 1954, had 
been before him. Of Jake the Bar- 
ber, the complaining witness in the 
conviction of Roger Touhy twenty- 
one years earlier, the court said: 

“John Factor has an extraordi- 
narily agile mind—certainly the most 
agile mind of anyone the court has 
observed in connection with the 
case. He has had very little formal 
education, but he has nevertheless 
had an exceeding broad and thor- 
ough education. He has learned all 
that a boy and man can learn as 
a bootblack, washroom attendant, 
newsboy, barber, high-pressure stock 
salesman, Florida land salesman, 
bucket-shop operator, and confi- 
dence man—except to be honest.... 
[His] appearance and demeanor on 
the stand .. . and the testimony of 
all witnesses who dealt with him all 
indicate that Factor was eminently 
well qualified by character, in- 
genuity, mental resourcefulness and 
experience to devise and perpetrate 
a kidnaping hoax. Furthermore. he 
had money which he was willing to 
spend. Finally, he had a motive. He 
was in real trouble. He faced a long 
prison sentence when he went back 
to England... .” 

For two years—prior to his sup- 
posed kidnaping in 1933—Factor had 
been fighting extradition to Eng- 
land, where he was wanced as the 
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ringleader of the great Broad Street 
Press stock fraud. At least three and 
a half million of the eight million 
dollars the Factor ring got away with 
came back to America with Jake the 
Barber in 1930. It was traced 
through New York and Chicago 
banks. Originally a fugitive on the 
extradition warrant, he surrendered 
to the U.S. Marshal in 1931. His 


lawyers were the highest-priced law- 
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yers in America—among them former 
Senators Glenn of Illinois and Jim 
Reed of Missouri plus former Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker. 

On May 29, 1933, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ordered his extradition 
set for argument. The rest of the 
members of the Factor ring had been 
taken back -to England and convict- 
ed. Jake’s goose was apparently 
cooked—unless something happened 
to stay the proceeding. Now if Jake 
the Barber were a kidnap victim, 
and therefore a material witness in 
a capital case, the extradition war- 
rant might be stayed. 

He had a motive, and he had a 
friend. His friend was an old Val- 
ley boy himself, Captain Dapper 
Dan Gilbert, chief investigator for 
the state’s attorney’s office. Dan had 
gone to work as a wagon boy at 
eleven, and in 1913, after a cam- 
paign in which his opponent was 
shot on Christmas night, was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Baggage 
and Parcel Delivery Drivers Union’s 
Local 725. Dan served on the govern- 
ing council of the Chicago Teamsters 
Union until 1917, and then he went 
on the police force and rose like a 
meteor. But he never, as they say, 
Lost Touch with Labor. 

The Chicago Teamsters Union— 
twenty-three locals with twenty-one 
thousand members—was not a labor 
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union. It was a strong-arm racket 
and had been a strong-arm racket 
since it left the AFL’s International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in 1908. 
One by one and killing by killing, 
the teamsters’ locals fell into the 
hands of the outlaws and inlaws who 
controlled the owners’ association, 
the Chicago Truckers and Transpor- 
tation Exchange. Nobody really 
cared what happened to the orphan 
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m7: ES = Formate 
unions—nobody, that is, except the 
working stiffs, the teamsters. When 
the stiffs tried to get into their own 
halls to vote they found the halls 
filled, and if they insisted on getting 
in they found themselves in a ditch. 

So Jake the Barber, who did not 
want to go to England, had a friend 
in Captain Dapper Dan Gilbert, who 
was a Friend of Labor at a time 
when Labor was being transferred, 
in a-friendly way, to the Capones. 
But Roger Touhy was an obstruc- 
tionist. 


The Siege 


Late in 1950 one Marcus Studdy 
Looney came to see Roger and ol- 
ferred him a set of unions if Rog- 
er would cast his lot with the Ca- 
pones. Roger said no, he was doing 
all right in the beer business. He 
had the northwest part of Cook 
County, where the police would di- 
rect traffic by day and drive Roger's 
trucks by night. He was making $50,- 
000 a year or so, and the hundred 
free barrels he provided for every 
Republican and Democratic picnic 
was a drop in the vat. There were 
no guns and no killings and Roger 
didn’t want any part of the Capones. 

But the Capones wanted part 
of Roger. Roger heard that Bill 
Rooney, a Valley boy who had shot 
his way into the “legitimate” owner- 
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aip of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union (and the part ownership of a 
few others) , was going to be shot by 
the Capones; his offense was having 
some money in his union treasuries 
that the Capones wanted. Roger told 
Rooney, and Rooney, sure enough, 
vas shot, fatally. While Roger was 
wondering whether he might be shot 
fatally, the remaining “legitimate” 
teamster leaders moved out to Park 
Ridge, a suburb that Roger more or 
less owned, convoyed by a flock of 
‘odyguards provided by Roger's 
»rother Tommy. 

Roger, whom the besieged bosses 
rusted, served as treasurer of the 
siege, and when the boys came for 
their money they came to Roger's 
basement, which was fixed up, in 
case of a rumpus, as a rumpus room. 
Che treasury that Roger disbursed 
onsisted of $75,000 contributed by 
Dan Tobin, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
ind $50,000 kicked in by the union 
hosses who were besieged. 

Tobin sent his international vice- 
resident, Paddy Berrell, an ex-con, 
up to Park Ridge along with the 
money, and when Paddy got care- 
less and went for a ride with one of 
his bodyguards, he and the body- 
guard were both machine-gunned. 
One by one the Capones were pick- 
ing off. the beleaguered bosses, and 
the bosses got scared. Then Roger 
was invited down to Capone head- 
quarters for a talk, and he got scared. 
Finally the bosses surrendered to the 
Capones and turned back what was 
left of the money—$40,000. It cost 
Tobin's organization another $350,- 
000 and several years to clean up the 
Chicago unions. 


S Captain Dan, the friend of Jake 
the Barber and the Friend of 
Labor, was not a friend of Roger 
Touhy. “To put it mildly,” wrote 
Judge Barnes, “Roger Touhy was 
not an acceptable person to Cap- 


tain Gilbert. Relations between 
them had been unfriendly, dating 
back to an altercation in the Cragin 
Police District in Chicago in 1923, 
when Gilbert wanted $5 a barrel 
for every barrel of beer delivered 
in the district, even though it was 
near beer... . 

“{But] the old Gilbert-Touhy en- 
mity was not the vital element in 
the choice of Touhy as scapegoat in 
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the Factor affair. That choice had its 
basis in the peculiar affinity between 
the so-called Capone syndicate and 
the [state’s attorney's] office during 
the early "30's, and Touhy’s position 
on the opposite side of the wide- 
spread movement of the syndicate 
into numerous labor organizations 
at the time. [The Capone] syndicate 
could not operate without the ap- 
proval of the [state’s attorney's] of- 
fice, which at that time was [State's 
Attorney] Courtney and [Chief In- 
vestigator] Gilbert. They did con- 
tinue to operate and thrive without 
interference from Courtney or Gil- 
bert. The relationship between the 
State’s Attorney's office, under Court- 
ney and Gilbert, and the Capone 
syndicate, was such that during the 
entire period that Courtney was in 
office [twelve years beginning in De- 
cember, 1932], no syndicate man was 
ever convicted of a major crime in 
Cook County.” 


The Night Nothing Happened 


There we were, then, in Chicago, 
the night that Jake the Barber Fac- 
tor either was or wasn’t kidnaped. 
That was June 30, 1933, around mid- 
night, as Jake was leaving a Ca- 
pone roadhouse in the northwest 
suburbs after an evening of gam- 
bling. The next day Captain Dan 
announced that the Touhy gang had 
done the job—an announcement all 
the more wonderful in that no law- 
enforcement official, high or low, 
paid a call on the Touhys in the days 
that followed. The faint odor of fish 
that was detectable even then was 
not dissipated by the insistence of 
the British consul in Chicago and 
the attorney for the British Crown 
that the kidnaping was a hoax de- 
signed to prevent the missing Fac- 
tor’s extradition. 

On July 12 the wealthy speculator 
was picked up on the streets of La 
Grange, a very respectable suburb, by 
a very respectable policeman named 
Bernard Gerard. Jake was bleary, 
bearded, and bloodshot of eye. He 
said he had just been released after 
twelve days of “unmerciful torture” 
in a filthy and bug-ridden basement. 
He had, he said, paid $70,000 ran- 
som. Policeman Gerard testified 
some six months later for the de- 
fense in the trial of Touhy and de- 
scribed Factor’s appearance to the 
court and jury this way: 


“Well, his tie was in place . 
and he was wearing a light linen suit, 
which was clean. His sleeves were 
wrinkled. His pants were somewhat 
wrinkled. His shoes were quite clean, 
no marks of dirt on them; no marks 
of dirt on his hands. He also had 
a white handkerchief, which was 
very clean—wrinkled, but no marks 
of dirt on it. His nails and hands 
were perfectly clean, cleaner than 
mine, and I have just cleaned them. 

The cuffs of his shirt were 
pressed and clean. His collar was 
straight, in place and—well, that is 
about all.” 

Nearly sixteen years later, in 1949, 
Bernard Gerard, since promoted to 
lieutenant (and since then promoted 
to chief of police of River Forest), tes- 
tified before Judge Barnes that when 
he left the stand in the Touhy trial 
he was seized by two state’s attor- 
ney’s policemen, taken to Captain 
Gilbert’s office, cursed by Gilbert 
and Factor, accused of being in 
Touhy’s pay, and later tried before 
the Civil Service Board at the de- 
mand of State’s Attorney Courtney. 
He was acquitted. 

Jake said he could not identify his 
kidnapers, and the Touhys were left 
strictly alone for a while. Roger went 
fishing in Wisconsin with two gun- 
men named Wee Willie Sharkey and 
Gloomy Gus Schaefer and an old 
labor skate named Eddie Father 
Tom McFadden. Wee Willie, who 
with Glooomy Gus was guarding 
Father Tom, got the Indians drunk 
on the Flambeau reservation and 
had them doing war dances. Roger 
fished by himself a few days and 
then called the trip off. On their way 
home their car skidded into a tele- 
phone pole in the village of Elkhorn. 
They were flagged down and fined, 
and while they were settling up the 
hick cop looked in the car and found 
it filled with small-bore cannon. The 
travelers were arrested and held five 
weeks in Milwaukee without being 
indicted for anything. They wer 
shown to Factor by both the police 
and the Fai, but Factor could not 
identify them. One day during the 
five weeks two gentlemen in plain 
clothes entered Roger’s cell, knocke«! 
his teeth in, ruptured him, and frac- 
tured a vertebra. Finally, the prison- 
ers were indicted for the afore-men- 
tioned kidnaping of William Hamm, 
Jr., the brewer. 
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N™. I was a nice boy and I didn’t 
like gangsters and kidnapers. 
And I was a law-abiding boy and I 
trusted the United States. But I am 
frank to say that after the United 
States put Walter Bowick on the 
stand in St. Paul, I never fully trust- 
ed the United States again. Hamm 
himself had told me he could not 
identify the defendants, and Harold 
Nathan, the field chief of the Fs1, 
who had been sent to St. Paul to 
supervise the case, told me off the 
record that the government’s case 
was weak. Then the government 
sprang its witness Bowick, and Bow- 
ick identified all the defendants. He 
had, he said, seen the kidnaping. 
Within twenty-four hours after Bow- 
ick left the stand, the defense, with 
the aid of a two-bit detective agency, 
proved that Bowick had never lived 
where he said he was living and was 
working in Chicago the day he saw 
the kidnaping in St. Paul. It is cause 
for wonder that the U.S. Assistant 
Attorney General, Joseph B. Keenan, 
couldn't find a better witness. 

The government's case collapsed, 
and the jury acquitted Touhy et al. 
Defendants McFadden and Sharkey, 
after five weeks of being rolled in 
the tan, sat stupefied throughout the 
trial. McFadden was placed, volun- 
tarily, in the funnyhouse afterward, 
and Wee Willie, the war dancer, 
hanged himself in his cell after the 
acquittal. 

Meanwhile the defendants had all 
been indicted by the State of Illinois 
for the kidnaping of Factor, and one 
day during the Hamm trial the 
front row of the courtroom was 
roped off and Jake the Barber was 
ushered in, accompanied by an en- 
tourage including Captain Dan. 


Building a Frame 


As soon as the indictment was re- 
turned in the Factor case, State’s 
Attorney Courtney, a prominent 
Democrat, armed with a good argu- 
ment against extradition—that Jake 
the Barber was a material witness in 
a capital case—hopped the rattler for 
Washington, to call on an even 
more prominent Democrat. The 
even more prominent Democrat con- 
ferred with his subordinate, U.S. 
Attorney General Homer S. Cum. 
mings, who in his turn talked to 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who 
thereupon refused to execute the ex- 
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tradition warrant for Jake the Bar- 
ber. 

Roger Touhy et al. were tried twice 
for kidnaping Jake the Barber, and 
I covered the business from start to 
finish. At the first trial, which began 
January 11, 1934, Father Joseph 
Weber came up from Indianapolis 
to testify for the defense. Touhy had 
been visiting Father Weber in In- 
dianapolis the day Hamm had been 
released in St. Paul and Father 
Weber had visited Touhy in Chi- 
cago while Factor said he was in the 
hands of his kidnapers. According 
to Judge Barnes, Father Weber had 
told the Fei that “The Touhys are 
being railroaded for the Hamm and 
Factor kidnapings; that the govern- 
ment fof Chicago] is corrupt, the 
judges are wrong, and the Chicago 
Police Department is dominated by 
the Capone syndicate.” But some- 
where between the FB: and State’s 
Attorney Courtney, Father Weber’s 
statement got mislaid. 

Father Weber, a parish priest, was 
famous for his social work. “I’ve seen 
him take out his handkerchief and 
wipe a little kid’s nose on the street,” 
Roger told me a few weeks ago. “He 
tried to help my brother Tommy 
when Tommy was in trouble about 
a department-store safe in Indianap- 


olis. That’s how I got to know him. 
It was at the time of the Klan, and 
Father Weber was after the Klan, 
too. I knew some fellows down there 
who were able to get the Klan’s 
membership list for Father Weber. 
He never knew how they got it, but 
it broke up the Klan. But his big 
pitch was this rehabilitation, like 
they call it, rehabilitation of crimi- 
nals. He supported everybody in his 


parish, it was the poorest in town. 
Me-—oh, I was his ‘collector.’” The 
Terrible Touhy grinned as he used 
the gangster term. “I'd go to fellows 
I knew and tell them that I had to 
have money for something that had 
nothing to do with beer, and they'd 
give it to me and I'd give it to 
Father Weber. I never been very re- 
ligious, you might say, but I know 
religion when I see it, and he had 
it good.” 


L wena Factor was wherever he was 
between the night of June 30 
and the night of July 12, Father 
Weber had been at Roger’s house 
and telephoned him half a dozen 
times. He had done so at the request 
of Factor’s private bodyguards, who 
claimed they wanted Roger to act 
as contact man with Factor’s kidnap- 
ers. Roger, who knew that Factor’s 
bodyguards were Lieutenant Leo 
Carr of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, on sick leave, and a Capone 
hood named Murray the Camel 
Humphreys, declined the invitation 
and had a temporary falling out 
with Father Weber. When Leo Carr 
was last heard of, many years later 
in California, he was still Factor’s 
bodyguard and still on sick leave 
from the force. 

Roger had other alibi witnesses 
in the first Factor trial, witnesses 
whom Judge Barnes accepted as 
truthful when he heard them 
twenty years later. But Jake the Bar- 
ber, whose profession was swindling, 
was, as you may imagine, the perfect 
witness in every detail. From the 
plan of a house some of Touhy’s 
men had rented in the suburb ol 
Glenview, Factor identified it as the 
one he’d been held in. He was blind- 
folded all the time, he testified, but 
after he had been held seven days 
the blindfold was removed “for a 
few minutes” so that he could write 
his wife a ransom letter, and it was 
then that he got a glimpse of Roger 
Touhy. The defense presented a 
medical expert who testified that a 
man blindfolded for seven days 
would not be able to recognize faces 
for four or five minutes after sudden 
exposure to light. 


— jury was unable to reach 
agreement after the first Touhy 


trial, and the judge set the retrial 
for eleven days later. William Scott 
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Stewart, Touhy’s lawyer, presented 
affidavits from himself and Touhy 
asking that he be relieved as counsel. 
The judge told Stewart that if he 
wasn’t in court to represent Touhy 
he'd go to jail for contempt. Twenty 
years later Judge Barnes held that 
the trial court’s refusal to let the 
defendant be represented by counsel 
of his own choosing “deprived 
[Roger Touhy] of a fundamental 
right going to the essence of a fair 
trial . . . this one error was so funda- 
mental as to vitiate the entire pro- 
ceedings from a constitutional stand- 
point.” 


— r had happened — Judge 
Barnes learned twenty years later 
—was that Roger wanted to testify in 
his own defense both in the Hamm 
and the Factor cases. However, hav- 
ing in mind the interests of all the 
defendants whom he represented, 
Stewart considered this inadvisable. 
If he had let Touhy (who had no 
‘criminal record) testify, the other 
three defendants (who had bad rec- 
cords) would be jeopardized if they 
didn’t testify. Stewart was a smart 
criminal lawyer, but, whether he 
wanted to or not, he represented 
what the law calls “adverse interests,” 
and the trial judge refused to solve 
his dilemma. 

The trial looked like a 
repeat performance ol the first ex- 
ept for two significant changes. One 
that the state did not submit 
the plan of the Glenview house or 
ask Factor where he’d been held. 
Iwenty years later Judge Barnes 
discovered that a dumb but dutiful 
copper had found the real house 
where Factor had held himself dur- 
ing those twelve days and had 
phoned in to Captain Dan to tell 
him all about it. Captain Dan had 
told him to keep away from it. 
There was a significant change in 
the defense, too. The advance list 
of defense witnesses for the second 
trial did not include the name of 
Father Weber. All by myself, and 
without disturbing my city editor, I 
telephoned to Father Weber in Indi- 
anapolis and asked him if it was 
true that he was not going to testify. 
He told me to talk to the Bishop of 
Indianapolis. The Bishop said that 
no parish priest could participate 
in public affairs without the consent 
of his ecclesiastical superiors and 
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that that was all he had to say. 
When I asked State’s Attorney Court- 
ney about it, he said he knew noth- 
ing about it. 


Tennessee Ike 


And then—as the state was closing 
its case in the second trial—a sur- 
prise witness was called to the stand. 
Isaac Costner, or Tennessee Ike, said 
that he had participated in the kid- 
naping with Roger Touhy and the 
other defendants and he wanted to 
confess and atone: 

Q. Do you see Roger Touhy in 
this courtroom? 

A. (Pointing). That’s him. 

To support Tennessee Ike’s story 
the state produced Basil the Owl 
Banghart, who testified that while he 
had not been in on the kidnaping 
proper, he and one Charles Ice Wag- 
on Connors, whereabouts unknown, 
had muscled in on Tennessee Ike’s 
attempt to collect $50,000 in supple- 
mentary ransom after Factor was 
released. 

When Basil Banghart stood trial a 
little later on tor his own confessed 
part in the alleged kidnaping, his 
lawyer asked, “What is your occupa- 
tion, Mr. Banghart?” “Thief,” said 
Basil. “What was your last place ol 
permanent residence?” “601 McDon- 
ough Boulevard, S.E., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia,” said Basil, “but it wasn’t per- 
manent.” 

It wasn’t until the next day that 
we found out that 601 McDonough 
Boulevard was the street address of 
the Federal penitentiary from which 
Basil had filed his way out awhile 
back. (“Stone walls and iron bars 
do not a prison make, just like the 
poet says,” Basil once told me; and 
he ought to have known; he had left 
four penitentiaries “without,” as he 
put it, “permission.”) 

stepped 


F gw Tennessee Ike 

down from the stand, the re- 
porters scrambled for the door. Who 
was he? He was a habitual criminal, 
with a record as long as your arm 
and halfway back. He had lived on 
the lam, in and around Knoxville, 
where he was hiding from the rev- 
enuers when he and Banghart were 
picked up for knocking over a mail 
truck in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Over a weekend between the first 
and second Touhy trials, Captain 
Dan and Jake the Barber had gone 


to Baltimore, where Jake had iden- 
tified Ike as the “good man” among 
his kidnapers, and they had all come 
back together to give Ike the oppor- 
tunity he craved to testify in the in 
terest of justice. 

Twenty years later, a deposition 
from Tennessee Ike made in Leav- 
enworth Penitentiary was read into 
the record of Judge Barnes’s court 
along with the deposition of a dozen 
people in Knoxville who had seen 
and done business with him on 
every one of the twelve days that 
Jake the Barber had been out 
of circulation twenty years _be- 
fore. Tennessee Ike deposed that he 
was in Knoxville, all right, and not 
in Chicago at the time of the kid 
naping and that he did not know 
Roger Touhy. According to Cost. 
ner’s deposition filed with Judge 
Barnes, he faced a thirty-year rap 
for the Charlotte mail job, and the 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Joseph B. Keen- 
an, had promised him a break if he 
testified against Touhy. He got the 
thirty years anyway, and he was very 
disappointed in Mr. Keenan. 


“A COMPLETELY spurious witness,” 
said Judge Barnes. But the 
jury is the judge of the facts in a 
lawsuit, and if perjured testimony 
is presented by the State of Illinois, 
the victim must go to the State ol 
Illinois with the evidence and get 
a new trial. If, however, the State ol 
Illinois knowingly obtains a convic 
tion on perjured testimony, then 
the victim obviously cannot get a 
fair trial from the State of Illinois 
and he must go to the United States 
of America with his evidence and 
ask for relief from an unjust state. 

“The evidence discloses,” wrote 
Judge Barnes, “and the court finds 
that Factor, the state’s attorney's 
office, and the Department of Jus- 
tice, once the publicity and notoriety 
originally set in motion by Facto. 
started to avalanche, worked 
acted in concert to convict Touhy 
of something, regardless of his guilt 
or innocence .. .” 

Just in passing, Judge Barnes had 
an unkind word for the Fei. The 
court said that “the Department [o! 
Justice] did evince an astounding 
disregard for Touhy’s rights and in- 
dulged in practices which, in due 
regard for the administration ol 
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justice, cannot be condoned.” Some 
questions were raised: Why was 
Touhy held, part of the time by the 
FBI, Without being charged with any- 
thing? Why did the Fei continue its 
activity in the case long after it 
knew that the crime, if any, was not 
in its jurisdiction? Why did an FBI 
agent threaten to send an alibi wit- 
ness for Touhy to prison if he took 
the stand? Why did the Fi suppress 
the statements Factor made immedi- 
ately after his release and also those 
he made when he saw Touhy in cus- 
tody and could not identily him? 


The Escape Statute 

Well, sir, Roger the _ Terrible 
Touhy went to prison for ninety- 
nine years in February, 1934. In 
October, 1942, when all his petitions 
lor a rehearing had been denied by 
the state courts, he got so discour- 
aged that in company with six other 
discouraged parties (including, of 
course, Basil the Owl Banghart) he 
worked his way over the wall of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary and into 
a handy automobile. Eighty days 
later the truants were all either 


killed or captured. Roger was cap- 


tured, and that, you would think, 
was curtains for Roger. 

The Illinois law provided no pen- 
alty for prison breaking when Roger 
broke prison, but it provided, unde 
a statute which Judge Barnes called 
“medieval cruelty” and unconstitu- 
tional besides, that a prisoner who 
aided and abetted the escape of an- 
other should receive the other’s sen- 
tence in addition to his own. This 
statute, Judge Barnes held, violated 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which requires equal protection of 
the laws. 

Roger Touhy was doing ninety- 
nine years, and Eddie Darlak, who 
escaped with him, was doing 199 
years; when they were recaptured, 
Touhy was convicted of aiding and 
abetting and was given Darlak’s 199- 
year sentence in addition to his own; 
Darlak, who had aided and abetted 
Touhy and given him a gun, was 
not even indicted. Who cared what 
they did to Roger the Terrible 


Touhy? 

V HEN RoGFR went to prison 
there was something like 

$50,000 in the family. For five years 
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Clara Touhy retained good tee-tak- 
ing lawyers and then in 1938 she too 
got discouraged. She took what was 
left and moved away to bring up 
her two boys under another name. 
It was hard on Roger, but she 
thought she was doing the right 
thing, and I think Roger thought so 
too. The last lawyer she went to was 
the venerable Thomas Marshall, 
who had prosecuted Governor Len 
Small and Senator William Lori- 
mer. 

Marshall took the case over the 
vehement protest of his gentlemen’s- 
club associates in the Chicago Bar 
Association. He got a batch of afh- 
davits from state’s witnesses who ad- 
mitted they had perjured them- 
selves. But the state courts refused 
to hear the case on its merits, and 
that was that. 

There was another eminent lawyer 
in Chicago, Thomas McConnell, 
who had represented investors in 
England in the case against Factor. 
McConnell, a big corporation law- 
yer, was a member of the Chicago 
Literary Club, one of those sociable 
little affairs where somebody reads 
a paper once a month. In 1945, Mc- 
Connell read a paper on Factor and 
afterward had «a discussion with 
Charles P. Megan, another club 
member, in which he disclosed that 
Factor had admitted to him that he 
could not identify Touhy. Megan 
subsequently used this information 
in an action for Touhy, and McCon- 
nell accused him of abusing privi- 
leges of the club. But he testified on 
Touhy’s behalf when the case came 
before Judge Barnes. 

When Megan called me one night 
late in 1945, I was flattered as well 


as mystified: Megan, just about the 
most respectable lawyer in Chicago. 
was president of the Bar Association. 
He asked me what I thought about 
the Touhy case, and I told him what 
I subsequently told when I was in 
the witness chair in Judge Barnes’s 
courtroom. 

There was no money left wher 
Roger’s younger sister Ethel persuad- 
ed Megan to take the Touhy case. 
Later on Roger got a $15,000 libel set 
tlement from the movie company that 
made “Gangster Touhy,” which, in 
cidentally, Roger’s older son, Roger, 
Jr., saw one night as entertainmen 
for the G.Ls invading Italy. Late 
on, the administrator of the Unite: 
States courts put up the paper-work 
costs—another $15,000—out of a fund 
provided for indigent appellants. In 
1948, Megan died, still fighting the 
hopeless case, and Robert B. John 
stone took it. I knew Bob Johnstonc 
in college. He was one of those 
bright-eyed boys bent on a noble 
pro.ession. He wasn’t going to get 
rich—and he didn’t. He’s had onc 
big client for seven straight years 
now: Roger Touhy, indigent. 


Where Are They Now? 

Arguing against Judge Barnes in the 
Court of Appeals, the State of Ih 
nois finally admitted last summe: 
that maybe the testimony that con 
victed Roger was all perjured, bu 
it argued that State’s Attorney Court- 
ney and Captain Dan hadn’t known 
about it; therefore there was no 
“Federal question” and  Roge: 
should go on addressing his appeal; 
to the State of Illinois. 

Captain Dan rose in the world, too, 
before he fell. In 1950 he was run 
ning for Sheriff of Cook County 
when the Kefauver Crime Commit- 
tee came to town and talked to him 
in secret session. A Chicago Sun 
Times reporter walked into thc 
printing plant that was printing the 
Senate committee’s records, asked fo: 
a copy, and got it—just like that. The 
records disclosed that Captain Dan, 
with an annual salary of $9,000. 
had paid taxes on an income ol 
$45,000 in 1949. The Chicago Crime 
Commission had protested his re- 
appointment by each of Courtney's 
successors, always in vain. It wasn’t 
until he was beaten for sheriff in 
1950 that the “world’s richest police- 
man” left town. 





Jake the Barber didn’t do badly 
either. After the Touhy conviction, 
the extradition warrant to England 
was allowed to lapse at the sugges- 
tion, it is said, of a very prominent 
person. In 1940, Jake applied to the 
Federal Alcohol Commission for a 
permit to run a distillery, and guess 
who appeared as his character wit- 
ness? Captain Dan. Well, the Com- 
mission wasn’t impressed, and it 
denied the permit on the ground 
that “John Factor is an individual 
who cannot be believed under oath.” 
Iwo years later he was convicted in 
a Federal court of the fraudulent 
sale of other people’s whiskey ware- 
house receipts and sent to Leaven- 
worth for ten years. He’s living in 
Beverly Hills now, in a _ $75,000 
hovel, and the government is breath- 
ing down his neck in the matter of 
$479,093.27 income taxes for the 
years 1935-1939. 

When Judge Barnes released Rog- 
er in 1954, Jake was interviewed in 
Beverly Hills: 

“I took my life and the lives of 
my family and friends into my own 
hands when I testified in court about 
my kidnaping. Does that sound like 
it was a frame-up? 

“I was told by friends the odds 
against my ever going on the wit- 
ness stand were 100 to | and that I 
might fear the worst. Yet Judge 
Barnes condemns me in his de- 
cision. I shouldn't have been con- 
demned ... 

“Tt wasn’t so much Touhy and his 
gang that was on trial at that time. 
It was kidnaping in this country. If 
those men had gotten away with that 
crime God knows what they would 
have gone on to. 

“That’s why I risked my life to 
go to court and testify. Maybe fate 
singled me out to rid the streets of 
Chicago of that mob.” 


— the Terrible Touhy has 
spent twenty-two years in prison 
lor something he didn’t do. He did 
plenty, but there is no evidence in 
or out of court that he ever com- 
mitted a capital crime—or that he 
wouldn't, of course. Judge Barnes 
observed, in his written opinion, 
that Roger was a family man and 
had never been convicted for a fel- 
ony or placed on the Chicago Crime 
Commission’s lists of public enemies. 
It’s true that he wasn’t legitimate 


on 


and that he kept very bad company 
and that he broke a lot of laws. But 
all that doesn’t add up to kidnaping, 
or to 298 years in prison (ninety- 
nine with time off for good be- 
havior) . 

Like Jake the Barber and Captain 
Dan, Roger was a Valley boy. Seen 
from the Valley, he might have been 
worse, much worse. He had never 
done anything illegal until he was 
twenty-three, and then he found that 
his garage business, which was a suc- 
cess, would be even more successful 
if he used it for beer. He married a 
decent girl when they were both 
Western Union operators, and his 
kids were decent and don’t even 
drink, and there they all were, 
twenty years afterward, Clara and 
the children, to claim him for their 
husband and father in Judge Barnes’s 
courtroom. 


The Law’s Delays 


The U.S. Court of Appeals reversed 
Judge Barnes’s decision last summer 
on the ground that Touhy had not 
exhausted his remedies under the II- 





linois statutes. In 1943 he had filed 
a petition for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus in the U.S. District Court on 
the ground that he shouldn’t have 
been incarcerated in the first place; 
but he had neglected to attack the 
Constitutionality of the escape stat- 
ute itself. This, said the Court of 
Appeals last summer, he must do 
before he could seek relief from a 
Federal court. In 1954 Judge Barnes 


held that Touhy had exhausted his 
remedies in Illinois because the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court had sustained 
the Constitutionality of the escape 
statute in another case. On this 
point, which the lawyers call a 
“nice” one and the laymen go to 
sleep on, the proceeding may go 
round and round a while longer. 


} REVERSING Barnes last summer, 
the Court of Appeals dodged the 
question of the fraudulent kidnap- 
ing entirely, saying: “If either of 
the judgments of conviction under 
which Touhy is presently serving 
is valid, there is no need to test the 
validity of the other.” The escape 
conviction is valid — i.e., binding 
upon the Federal courts in the ab- 
sence of a Constitutional challenge 
by Touhy in the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

The Court of Appeals did go out 
of its way to add, as an appropriate 
comment on the “so-called” escape 
statute, that “it shocks the con- 
science when one considers that un- 
der the terms of this Act, one escap- 
ing prisoner can be sentenced to 199 
years while another of the same 
group may be sentenced to a year 
or two.” In the meantime Roger the 
Terrible Touhy stands condemned to 
serve a sentence of 199 years for es- 
caping from a penitentiary in which 
he was unjustly confined for ninety- 
nine years in the first place. 


ey YEARS is a long, long time. 
The old clippings under “Fac- 
tor, John (Jake the Barber)” and 
“Touhy, Roger (Gangster)” in the 
reference room of my old paper fall 
apart when you unfold them now, 
and so do I. But Roger, when I saw 
him in prison a while ago, was full 
of beans. 

“I been reading a lot of law 
books,” he told me, “and I got hold 
of a book by this Voltaire and I 
read it seven times. That boy’s hard 
to beat.” 

You know, a fellow doesn’t get a 
chance to read more than one or 
two really good books in twenty-two 
years, no matter where he’s doing 
his time. I got to read one recently 
by a man named Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. This Toynbee says that one 
way of judging a civilization is by 
what it does with its convicted 
criminals. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


Indonesia: Lovely Dreams 
And Harsh Realities 


PETER SCHMID 


JAKARTA 
™ INDONESIAN film “Curtew,” 
which won three prizes at the 
movie festival here last May. im 
pressed western viewers. They were 
omazed to find that a picture made 
in the young world of free Indo- 
nesia should breathe the same lost- 
generation defeatism they had known 
in Europe. 

Iskander, the hero of the picture, 
has served his country well as a guer- 
rilla in its recent war for independ- 
ence from the Dutch. The good 
cause won, he plans to return to his 
bride and civilian life. But he finds 
the streets of Bandung full of young 
men like himself whose faces show 
the hopelessness of those who can- 
not find their way back. He meets a 
lormer comrade-in-arms who has 
now become a pimp and gambler. 
Only through the connections of his 
future father-in-law can Iskander 
‘imself get a job. But the ex-guer- 
rilla cannot stand the petty officious- 
ness of all the little bureaucrats. He 
gets into a fight the first day on his 
new job. Was this the kind of exist- 
cnce he had gone to war for? 

Iskander once tommy-gunned a 
whole family, and he cannot forget 
their screams. He had orders, of 
course. His commander had said 
they were traitors. Iskander had had 
uneasy doubts, but one can’t disobey 
orders just because of doubts. He 
visits his old commander, now a 
black-market operator, who is still 
mouthing beautiful patriotic phrases. 
So this type of man has become the 
heir of the glorious fight for inde- 
pendence! Moreover, Iskander dis- 
covers that his ex-commander stole 
the property of the family that died 
by Iskander’s own hands. From this 
moment on the young man drifts to- 
ward catastrophe. In his despair he 
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steals away from a party at his 
bride’s house and kills the ex-com- 
mander. It is late at night and a 
strict curfew is in torce. As he tries 
to make his way back, the bullets ot 
a street patrol complete his fate. 


Post-Liberation Hangover 


It would be a mistake to overrate 
this depressing document as a_por- 
trait of realities in Indonesia today. 
But neither is “Curlew” just a movie 
plot manulactured by a few western- 


ized intellectuals. In many respects 
it mirrors the prevailing state of In- 
donesian public opinion. For not 
only the intellectuals but the mass 
of Indonesians as well are suffering 
from post-liberation hangover. They 
had dreamed of something difterent. 
Kick out the foreign exploiters, they 
were told, and you yourselves will 
prosper. Elect leaders from your own 
ranks, and you will be free. Since 
winning their freedom in 1949, they 
have patiently waited for the prom- 
ised paradise. It has not come. 


On September 29 the six-year-old 
Republic of Indonesia held its first 
general election, the final results ol 
which, converging from island jun- 
gles, may not be in for months. At 
present President Soekarno’s Nation- 
alist Party, which has collaborated 
with the Communists, is in the lead, 
while the Communist Party itself is 
running at almost twenty per cent 
of the vote. Some western observers 
see only gloom in this, while others 
echo statements of Indonesians that 
the unexpected strength of the Com- 
munists is shocking their country- 
men into seeing the need of closing 
ranks against them. But while Indo- 
nesia’s political tuture hangs in 
balance, certain realities are ines- 
capable. 

Take the most pressing problem 
of all, the price of rice, Indonesia’s 
staple. Under the Dutch, an un- 
skilled Javanese laborer could buy 
ten pounds of rice with his daily 
wage. Today he earns nine times as 
much, but at the same time the price 
of rice has risen so high that he can’t 
buy a third as much as before. Hun- 
ger is not a slogan but a daily real- 
ity. Today the Indonesian rupiah is 
the weakest currency on the interna- 
tional money market, worth only a 
quarter of its official value. How has 
this come about in a country which 
is one of the world’s richest in raw 
materials? 

One cause ts a lack of economic 
initiative. Free Indonesia produces 
only a fraction of what it could if 
foreign entrepreneurs had not lost 
interest in it because of the insatia- 
ble wage demands, the declining 
man-hour output, and the unpun- 
ished thieveries of its largely Com- 
munist-led workers. From north 
Sumatra to Java the traveler sees 
plantations thai are being swallowed 
by the jungle. They have been aban- 
doned as either: uneconomic or un- 
safe because of bandits, and the na- 
tive squatters working them cannot 
save them. Nevertheless, Indonesia’s 
two main export items, oil and rub- 
ber, have far exceeded their prewar 
figures, and experts agree that in 
spite of all difficulties the economic 
base of the country is sound. 


Using the Presses 


The root of the trouble lies in a 
fantastic budget deficit that last 
year ran to $400 million (at the 
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official exchange rate) and may ap- 
proach $550 million this year. In 
order to plug the holes, the govern- 
ment at Jakarta has simply been re- 
sorting to the printing press. A large 
amount of this money goes into 
maintaining an oversized army of 
250,000 men which the régime does 
not dare cut down for fear that the 
demobilized soldiers would turn into 
a horde of jobless, angry Iskanders. 
Another huge slice is consumed by a 
locust swarm olf fully a million ofh- 
cials, most of whom sit in their offices 
doing nothing. A bureaucracy of two 
hundred thousand would be ample. 
With the rise in living costs, these 
officials can no more live on their 
earnings than their coolie brothers. 
As a result, corruption is general, 
and it has been estimated that only 
thirty per cent of the government ex- 
penditures reach their intended des- 
tination. There is the case of several 
merchant ships which the Jakarta 
government had ordered from Ger- 
man and Italian shipyards. The orig- 
inal bids had included the usual 
profit margins, but the builders had 
to grease so many more Indonesian 
palms than they expected that they 
were forced to use inferior materials 
in order to stay within the contracts. 
As a result the ships were practically 
useless when delivered. 
Furthermore the new government 
immediately launched a quixotic na- 
tionalization policy that left serious- 
minded economists on the scene 
aghast. Instead of investing its small 
available reserves in genuine eco- 
nomic expansion, it used them to 
buy up existing foreign enterprises 
such as the Dutch-owned electric 
corporation and to complete the pur- 
chase of the half state-owned Garuda 
air line. This program, | neglecting 
necessary but unpopular _ tasks, 
amounted to sheer demagogy. 


Form Without Substance 


Such a policy was possible because 
when Indonesia became independent 
no clear mandate existed for anybody 
apart from the new President and 
tribune of the people, Dr. Soekarno. 
This far-flung island area of eighty 
million people found itself lacking 
both the machinery and the psycho- 
logical conditions for holding elec- 
tions. The political parties that had 
been active in the fight for independ- 
ence decided by themselves who was 
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to be a Member of Parliament. None 
of the new representatives knew 
whether they had popular backing 
or not, and most of them were care- 
ful not to endanger their imagined 
popularity by any action. The stick 
disappeared in favor of the carrot; 
Parliament became little more than 
a chatterbox, easily checked at 
the slightest sign of unruliness by 
Soekarno with the help of the masses. 

Yet this absence of general elec- 
tions up to that of September, 1955, 
is not the only reason for the at- 
mosphere of unreality that surrounds 
the Indonesian democracy. The rul- 
ing class of the young state lives 
isolated from its people in a kind of 
intellectual vacuum. Most of its in- 
tellectuals draw their ideals from 
western liberalism and socialism. In- 
deed, there is no other people in 
Southeast Asia, including the Fili- 
pinos, whose intellectual leap into 
another world has been so sudden or 
has gone as far as the Indonesians’. 
The leader of the Socialists, Sutan 
Sjahrir, is a good example. A glance 
into his library, where books in sev- 
eral languages are spread out over 
tables, reveals his cosmopolitan socio- 
logical and aesthetic interests. The 
conversation of this Europeanized 
Oriental, full of long monologues, 
seems remote from Indonesia. 

After talking to half a dozen Indo- 
nesian politicians, one is puzzled by 
the lack of contrast between their 
parties and one searches in vain for 
a justification of the passion with 
which they fight one another. Even 
the conservative Nationalists, whose 
main interest was getting rid of the 
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Dutch, have been influenced by Mar- 
haenism, the Indonesian brand ot 
socialism, and until 1953 they co 
operated closely with the Moslem 
Party and the Socialists. The Com- 
munist Party, in fact, is the only one 
of any importance that stands apart 
from the humanitarian credo of the 
others. The observer of Indonesian 
politics always comes back to the 
same image: the game in a vacuum. 
As an American diplomat expressed 
it, “It is a poker game of a few men 
who have known each other too long 
and too well.” 


Indecisiveness 


Foreign observers here doubt wheth- 
er the recent election can really 
solve the deadlock. “Indonesian pol- 
iticians develop beautiful theories,” 
said a European consul, “but once 
in office they are strangely unable to 
put even one of them into practice. 
You will hear the British praised for 
solving problems pragmatically, and 
Indonesians like to think this is thei: 
own method, too. But they don’t 
realize that the British combine 
sturdy principles with elasticity, 
while their own behavior is only a 
kind of immobility. The fuzziness o! 
the political groups and the perma 
nent makeshift character of the pai 
liamentary government are both the 
consequence of a basic lack of de 
cisiveness.”” 

Who will finally be able to give 
direction to this groping and uncer 
tainty? In recent months the idea o! 
replacing the present shadow demo 
racy by some sort of an authoritariai 
state has found increasing support. 
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But the advocates of a revolution- 
ary dictatorship do not face up to 
the sheer administrative problems 
caused by the giant size and the dif- 
fusion of this island country, spread 
over 575,893 square miles and ex- 
tending three thousand miles from 
east to west. Indonesia is far harder 
to govern than other Asian states, 
not to mention the countries of 
Latin America which otherwise have 
many difficulties comparable to its 
own. But in Latin America the ex- 
cesses of the politicians are tempered 
by such well-anchored traditional 
powers as Army and Church. In 
Indonesia these two _ traditional 
crutches have been weakened in the 
general dissolution. 


No Bulwarks 


The Indonesian Army is an anomaly 
in that its officers’ corps consists of 
two distinct elements: Dutch-trained 
professionals who formerly served in 
the colonial army, and young guer- 
rillas who gained their experience 
fighting the Dutch. Three years ago, 
conflict between the two sides led to 
an officers’ revolt in which Soekarno 
threw his weight on the side of the 
guerrilla veterans. Last summer 
there was another collision. It began 
with the appointment as Minister of 
Defense of a man known to have close 
Communist ties, followed by the 
naming of a new chiel of staff, 
Colonel Bambang Utojo, whom the 
army’s senior officers flatly refused 
to accept on the ground that he was 
a political appointee unfitted for top 
command. In the resulting stalemate 
a hard core of defiant colonels forced 
Soekarno to drop his Ministers and 
replace them by a caretaker govern- 
ment pending the outcome of the 
September elections. In effect this 
meant that Soekarno, who had far 
exceeded his powers as constitution- 
al President, was cut down to size. 
Yet although the army could readily 
have seized power itself, it did not 
do so. One of the rebellious leaders, 
Colonel Simbolon, told me that he 
thought military dictatorship a bad 
idea and that there were enough re- 
liable politicians on hand to govern. 
Many officers are followers of the 
Socialist chieftain and ex-Premier, 
Sjahrir, who abhors the idea of such 
dictatorship as fascist. 

As for the church, it can become 
a stabilizing force only if the Mos- 
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lem Party, now in second place, 
pushes ahead and wins the election. 
There is one difficulty: Islam in In- 
donesia, far from being identified 
with tradition, is often an unsettling 
and aggressive force. In the Buddhist 
countries of Southeast Asia, the gen- 
tle Buddhist faith has absorbed time- 
honored customs, gaining strength 
through them and in return digni- 
fying them. In pious Burma, religion 
has permeated all walks of life, and 
even socialism must explain itself in 
the language of Buddhism. But in 
Indonesia dominant Islam has affect- 
ed pre-Islamic customs only superfi- 
cially; religion has been unable to 
blend with tradition. 

The Socialists, for their part, would 
like to ally themselves with the pro- 
gressive wing of the Moslem Party. 
But they fear that extreme clerical 


and reactionary groups which have 
split off from it—particularly the 


back-country “Moslem Scholars 
Party”—may defeat the moderates in 
the fanatical Moslem strongholds of 
east Java, Borneo, and south Su- 
matra. The Moslem Party then 
might be trapped into a coalition 
with the clerical right wing. The 
Koran would become the law of 
Indonesia and Islam the state re- 


ligion. The present religious tolera- 
tion that permits the celebration of 
Christian holidays would disappear. 
The emancipation of women would 
be postponed indefinitely. 


I REALIZED recently when visiting 
south Sumatra what strict Islam- 
ic observance means in the field of 
morals. A foreign doctor had invited 
me to join him on a visit to the fam- 
ily of his young nurse, who were 
prominent in the Moslem commu- 
nity. On the trip, the nurse could 
not be persuaded to sit with us in 
the cab of our truck; she climbed 
into the back instead, rejecting any 
assistance. She wouldn't even take a 
helping hand from a man when she 
jumped down after we had arrived. 
Local newspapers violently attacked 
another foreign doctor for smoking 
a cigarette in public during the 
month of fasting; and when he gave 
a dancing party for some Chinese 
friends, stones rained through the 
windows. Only “depraved foreign 
movies” show kissing scenes, and 
they are interrupted by flashlights 
and jeers. Anyone who wants to pro- 
tect his good reputation in the com- 
munity is supposed to cover his eyes 
when such scenes occur. 

The menace of the extreme Mos- 
lem sects consists less in their obscur- 
antism than in their ties with the 
numerous political bandit groups 
that are openly fighting the govern- 
ment in north Sumatra, west Java, 
south Celebes, and south Borneo. 
‘These insurgents, equipped with 
modern arms from secret sources, are 
campaigning under the sign of the 
crescent and exploiting the separatist 
tendencies prevalent in many parts 
of the island domain. Yet these in- 
surgents are not quite the deadly 
bandits that Westerners oiten make 
them out to be. Indonesians who 
have had contact with them assure 
me unanimously that they are men 
of more honor than the soldiery on 
the police. It is a Robin Hood kind 
of honor, to be sure. I recently spent 
several days in the mountains of west 
Java, where tea plantations are raid- 
ed almost nightly. You hear a knock 
on the door and a young man intro- 
duces himself as an officer of the reb- 
els and says politely: “I am sorry to 
have to disturb you. But we have 
learned that you received four thou- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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1032. THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT. 

By Helen Gardner. A lucid analysis of the subtle 
form and complex substance of Mr. Eliot's poetry 
Pub, at $3.00. Only 1.00 
1061. A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


SILENT SCREEN. 
By Daniel Blum. The fabulous days of the Yamp 
the Custard Pie, and “‘It’’ are brought to life 
this superb collection of over 3,000 photographs and 
commentary. Passing through its pages are suci 
well-remembered figures as Mary Pickford, Chaplin 
Theda Bara, Valentino and hundreds of others 
9” x 12”. Ovig. pub. at $10.00. 4.95 
1091. SULTAN’S PLEASURE and Other 

Turkish Delights. 
By Robin Howe & Pauline Espir. 220 Turkisi 
recipes that are certain to warm the heart and whe 
the appetite of any gourmet. With full page drawing 
by Osbert Lancaster. Pub. at $3.00. Only 1.00 
984. THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY: Visual 

Merchandising and Its Technique. 
By Jim Buckley. A wealth of useful information b 
one of America’s most reputable display designer 
directors. 8Y2” x 11”, 252 photographs. Pub. a 
$10.00. Only 1.98 
1064. INTERNATIONAL DESIGN ANNUAL: 


IDEA, 1953. 
Ed. by Gerd Hatje. The best in modern design— 
from teaspoons to vacuum cleaners. 373 photograph 
8Y.” x 12”. Pub. at $8.50. Only 2.98 
1118. CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI. 
By Carlo Levi. 4th printing. The story of a memor- 
able year the author, as an italian political prisoner 
spent in Lucania—a province so primitive, so barren 
so desolate, that to this land, they say, Christ neve 
came. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.49 
P-86. VLAMINCK: Road Through The 

Village. 
An impressionistic village scene in red-brown 
mauve, green, lime-yellow, blue, and white, depict 
ing a tree-lined winding road with a farm hous: 
in the background. Reproduced in hand-colorec 
pochoir, an exacting and brilliant process. 18%,’ 
wide x 23” high. Pub. at $18.00. Only 2.98 
751. BEST WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Handsome 8-volume set containing David Copper 
field, Pickwick Papers, Tale of Two Cities, Olive: 
Twist, Christmas Stories, Christmas Carol, etc 
Pub, at $20.00. The 8-volume set 5.88 
1040. THE UNDECLARED WAR: 1940-1941. 
By William L. Langer & S. Everett Gleason. A 
absorbing, definitive work of political and diplo 
matic events during the crucial period from Japan's 
signature of the Tripartite Pact to Pearl Harbor 
Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 


1116. BALLET IN ACTION. 

Introd. by George Balanchine; text by Walter 
Terry. A large and handsome ballet book that 
captures the visual beauty and excitement of 
the dance. The breath-taking plates present 
scenes from eight ballets performed by the lead- 
ing dancers of the New York City Ballet. 120 
pages of photographs by Paul Himmel. 104%,” 
x 1144". Pub. at $10.00. Only 2.98 














P-128. MATISSE: A GALLERY OF WOMEN. 
A stunning board-bound portfolio of eight lith: 
graphs by the greatest modern master of line in 
which he eloquently demonstrates his delight ir 
portraying the female nude. Every accent, tone, and 
lyrical line is exquisitely reproduced by the silk 
screen process on fine paper. Ri 8 are 165,” high >» 
124, wide. Pub. at $8.50. All 8, only 2.98 
1065. INTERNATIONAL DESIGN ANNUAL: 


IDEA, 1954. 
Ed. by Gerd Hatje. The progress of industri 
design is shown in 399 photographs of the best 
products of the past year. 814” x 12”. Pub. at $8.50. 
Only 2.98 
1117. WITCHCRAFT, MAGIC, & ALCHEMY. 
By Grillot de Givry. Here you will find 376 occult 
symbols, illustrating the use of sorcery, magic 
astrology, cabbala and alchemy from the Midd! 
Ages to the 19th century. 3.75 
1140, BEETHOVEN: The Man Who Freed 


Music. 
By Robert Haven Schauffler. This famous biograp! 
of the greatest of all composers is a milestone i 
musical literature. Absorbing, sensitive and inspiring 
it correlates the tortured life of the man with h 
soaring music. Illus. 2.98 
P-123. TWO YOSHIWARA COURTESANS. 
Stunning crimson, green, blue and tan colors mak 
this set of two silk-screen reproductions of Japanes 
Uko-ye paintings unique decorations for any roo! 
in your home. Created by early 18th century masters 
these paintings portray the soft faces and bo! 
kimonos of the lovely courtesans of Japan's ‘‘pleasu: 
quarter.’" These colorful vertical panels measur 
22” high by 10” wide and 2414” high by 934” wide 
Pub. at $15.00. Both only 3.88 
1150. TOULOUSE-LAUTREC—THE CIRCUS. 
39 exquisite color prints, reproduced with startlin 
fidelity to the original lithographs—a charmins 
colorful parade of clowns, acrobats, equestrienne 
dancers and circus animals as only Lautrec could cap 
ture them. 9144” x 12144”, numbered and limited 
edition. A collector's item. Pub. at $12.50. Only 7.88 








1109. THE DEVIL. ; 
By Giovanni Papini. In this unusual and stimulating 
book, the author of The Life of Christ writes of the 
role of the Devil in divine and human affairs, and 
the possibility of the Fallen Angel's eventual —. 
eration and redemption. Pub, at $3.75. Only 1.00 
989. LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR. 
The Inner Experiences of a Psychoanalyst. By 
Theodor Reik. In this work Dr. Reik exposes for the 
first time the inner workings of the analyst's mind 
as he probes the patient's subconscious. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 1.98 
1108. NEW FURNITURE—1953/1954. 
Ed. by Gerd Hatje. This handsome volume shows 
graphically the progress of modern furniture design 
in 19 countries. 372 illustrations. 84.” x 12”. Pub. 
at $8.50. Only 2.98 
P-117. CHAGALL: CLOWN ON COW. 
A delightful Chagall fantasia depicting a gaily- 
costumed clown perched on a prancing cow. The 
artist's brilliant array of colors enliven the deep blue 
background. This impressive silk-screen reproduction 
s done directly from the original in the collection 
Mme. Helena Rubenstein. Its color harmonies and 
torms will complement any room, 24144” x 1%. 


wide. 
1111. SAVAGE PAPUA: A Missionary 
Among Cannibals. 
By Andre Dupeyrat. The story of Father Dupeyrat's 
years aS a missionary among the Papuans. It is 
t only an absorbing narrative of adventuie but also 
realistic portrayal of this little-know: barbaric 
ce. Photographs. Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.00 
971. MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL 
MANNERHEIM. . 
iranslated by Count Eric Lewenhaupt. Cne 6f the 
atest historical documents to come out of the last 
cade. 540 pages. Pub. at $6.75. Only 1.98 
961. DICTIONARY OF WORLD 
LITERATURE. 
I'd. by Joseph T. Shipley. A survey of the forms and 
techniques of the various literary arts, their prin- 
ciples and problems. Arranged in dictionary form 
r quick reference. New revised edition. 464 pp. 
Pub, at $7.50. Only 2.98 
906. AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Now Marboro brings you the famous 16-volume 
American International Encyclopedia at % the 
original price, thanks to a special publisher's over- 
stock closeout. This revised 1953 edition contains 
0,000 subjects, so up-to-date you can turn to the 
facts on atomic energy, the Korean War, geographical 
changes since World War II, etc. Includes more than 
four million words, 3,500 illustrations, maps in 
tull-color, Bound in gold-stamped maroon cloth. 
Limited quantity. Pub. at $39.50. 
All 16 volumes, only 9.88 
1110. SAINT ANTHONY OF THE DESERT. 
By Henri Queffelec. Delightfully and movingly writ- 
ten, this brilliant biography recreates the wise and 
gentle personality of St. Anthony against the setting 
ot his dramatic era. Imprimatur, Pub. at $3.75. 
Only 1,00 
948. THE WRITINGS OF LAFCADIO 
HEARN. 
Ed. by Henry Good; introd. by Malcolm Cowley. 
Outstanding works of one of America’s most gifted 
writers. Includes three complete books: Kwaidan 
(eerie tales of Japanese life); Some Chinese Ghosts 
(tales of the macabre); Chita (gripping novelette of 
life on the Gulf Coast). Also other stories and essays. 
Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.49 
753. BEST WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Handsome 8-volume set containing Barrack Room 
Ballads, Plain Tales from the Hills, Soldiers Three, 
Light That Failed, etc. Pub. at $20.00. 
The 8-volume set, 5.88 
865. LINCOLN AND THE WAR 
GOVERNORS. 
By William B. Hesseltine. A new and exciting chap- 
ter in the Lincoln Story—how he destroyed the forces 
of disunity in the North and established for all time 
the power of the government to act in time of crisis— 
and changed the United States from a federal union 
into a new nation. The writing has the excitement 
and color of contemporary political reporting. Over 
400 pages. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 





1115. FABULOUS SPAIN. 

By James Reynolds. All the beauty of Spain, the 
drama of its history, its age-old culture and tra- 
ditions, the pride of the Spanish people, and the 
prenece of their costumes have been captured in 
this enchanting volume. Profusely illustrated by 
the author, Pub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 











P-116. ETRUSCAN FRIEZE. 

An enchanting pair of full-color wall paintings 
created in the early 4th Century B. C. as part of the 
famous fresco in the Tomb of Tricliniv in Greece. 
They portray gorgeously costumed slaves in graceful 
poses interwoven with trees, beasts and birds. The 
scenes are framed by upper and lower decorative 
borders and imposed on a lovely tan background. 
These two stunning silk-screen reproductions are 
distinctive and unique decorations for any wall in 
your home. Together they measure 16%,” high and 
74” wide. Pub. at $20.00. Only 5.95 


618. JOHN CLARE AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By John Middleton Murry. Critical essays on Clare, 
Proust, Melville, Stendhal, Baudelaire, and others. 
Pub. at $2.50. Only 1. 
969. AROUND THEATRES. 

By Max Beerbohm. Nearly 600 pages of searching 
and witty comment on Shaw, Ibsen, Sarah Bernhardt 
and the other fabulous figures of the heyday of drama. 
Pub. at $6.00. Only 2.98 
P-31. FRIEZE FROM A CHINESE TEMPLE. 
This silk-screen reproduction in red pigment is a 
unique and exciting piece of art! A magnihcent re- 
production by Albert Urban of a priceless Chinese 
stone-rubbing made over 2000 years ago, this is the 
perfect center of interest for that important wall in 
your home. Every mark, every scar on the stone 
appears as it was executed by the Chinese master of 
the Chang Dynasty. Large 18” x 56” silk-screen re- 
production that blends with modern or traditional 
settings. Pub. at $22.00. Very special, only 4.95 


956. MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ART. 


Imp. from France. A set of 25 superb, full-color 
reat works of art by Van Gogh, 
atisse, and other modern masters. 
ost card—a treasure 
ub. at $2.50. 

All 25, only 1.00 


reproductions of 
Klee, Cezanne, 
Each is printed on a 4” x 6” 
house of fine art in miniature. 


67. CORYDON. 

By Andre Gide. The famous dialogues on homo- 
sexuality published for the first time in English. 
“Corydon remains in my opinion, the most impor- 
tant of my works.""—Andre Gide. Pub. at $3.50. 


Only 1.98 
398. LOUISA MAY ALCOTT SET. 
6 handsome volumes. Little Women, Old Fashioned 
Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Jo's Boys and 
Little Men. Pub. at $12.00. 
All six volumes, only 3.88 
864. THE BORZOI TURGENEV. 
Here in fresh and accurate translation by Harry 
Stevens are four of Turgenev's novels, Fathers and 
Sons, Smoke, On the Eve, and Rudin—plus three of 
his long stories, A Quiet Spot, First Love, and The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man. Introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. 801 Pages. Pub. at $4.95. Only 2.95 
949. MASTERPIECE POST CARDS. 
Imported from France. A set of 25 superb, full-color 
reproductions of great works of art by Rembrandt, 
Raphael, da Vinci and other masters. Each is printed 
on a 4” x 6” card. A treasure house of fine art in 
miniature. Pub. at $2.50. All 25, only 1.00 
188. LESBIA BRANDON. 
Considered for many years as “‘too scandalous for 
publication,’ this umique and exciting novel of 
sexual aberration by the famous English poet Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne has at long last been made 
available. Includes a_ full-length commentary on 
Swinburne by the English critic Randolph Hughes. 
583 pages. Fub. at $7.50. Only 1.98 
775. ITALY, ETERNAL LAND. 
45 full-page color photographs! The eternal sunshine 
color of this beautiful country has been captured 
in magnificent photography and text by Dr. Kurt 
Albrecht. For those who have been to Italy, this 
book will bring pleasant memories; for those who 
haven't, it will be an incentive. 9/2” x 10”. Pub. 
at $7.00. Only 2.98 
979. THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA. 
By Harvey Day. How the application of this ancient 
science can induce clear thinking, control weight and 
preserve youth. Deals fully with concentration and 
meditation as essentials of practical Yoga. Illus. 
Pub. at $3.75. Only 1.98 
983. DESIGN FOR POINT-OF-SALE. 
By Ladislav Sutnar. The first book in the increasingly 
smportant field of point-of-sale display. 12” x 9”. 
344 illustrations. Pub. at $8.50. Only 1.98 
399. CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SET. 
The six greatest children’s stories of all time in 
beautiful editions with vari-colored bindings. Oregon 
Trail, Huckleberry Finn, Last of the Mohicans, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Black Beauty, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea. Pub. at $12.00. 
All six volumes, only 3.88 
94. CAVE PAINTINGS OF THE GREAT 


HUNTERS. 

Magnificent portfolio of 14 full color plates (11” x 
14”) reproduces by the silk screen process the best 
and most exciting cave paintings in the caves of 
Altamira in Spain and Lascaux in France. Includes 
an authoritative 16,000 word history of this exotic 
art of the Ice Age written by Walter A. Fairservis, 
Jr., of the American Museum of Natural History, 
with six black-and-white illustrations and explana- 
tory charts and tables. Special 4.95 
295. THESAURUS OF BOOK DIGESTS. 

Ed. by Hiram Haydn & Edmund Fuller. 2000 digests 
of the world’s permanent writings from ancient 
classics to current literature. Each country or period 
or subject edited under the direction of a specialist— 
a wealth of information and source material. 

Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
988. ROME. 

By L. Salvatorelli. A must for everyone interested in 
this great cultural center. A brilliant collection of 
128 magnificent photographs (with explanator 
notes) showing every important edifice and wor 
of art in and around Rome. The 90 page English 
text takes you on a tour through Antique, id Chris- 
tian, Medieval, Rendissance, Baroque and Modern 
Rome. Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 


817. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN. 
By Reginald Turner. A noted architect and critic 
surveys the course of British architecture trom 
Regency times to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. 127 illustrations exhibit the good and bad of 
each period ranging from the Houses of Parliament, 
Crystal Palace and the British Museum to railway 
stations and provincial architecture. Pub. at $4.00. 


Only 1.98 
1128. JESUS AND HIS TIMES. 
By Daniel-Rops. Acclaimed in America and Europe 
by leading Protestants and Catholics alike as the 
best life of Christ ever written, giving a complete 
picture of a as a living man. For every Christian 
home and library. 615 pp. Pub. at $5.00. Only 1.98 
798. DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Both teacher and 
layman will find this handy, all-embracing volume 
invaluable in his philosophical studies. Pub. at $6.00. 


Only 2.98 

30. THE WHITE GODDESS. 
By Robert Graves. An intriguing investigation into 
the mythology and history of the earliest European 
deity: the White Goddess of Birth, Love and Death. 
She is far from a discredited pagan deity; her worship 
is still alive outside the conventions of Western 
morality. Pub, at $5.00. Only 1.98 
1049. SEX: Methods and Manners. 
By Dr. L. Berg & R. Street. Direct, straightforward 
guide to achieving sex happiness in marriage, cover- 
ing all aspects, basic techniques, etc. Illus. Pub. at 
$3.50. Only 1.98 
766. GOYA’S CAPRICHOS. 
By Jose Lopez-Rey. ‘‘The most thorough-going study 
of Goya's celebrated series of caricatures and satiric 
sketches that has appeared in many a year.’’—New 
Yorker. 265 pages of illustiations. 2 vol. Pub. at 
$12.50. Complete set, only 4.95 
P-126. CLIPPER SHIP PRINTS. 
Six stunning collotype reproductions of old Ametican 
and British clipper ships at sea. 18” wide x 15” high, 
printed on heavy stock. Perfect for decorating living 
room, dining room or den. Pub, at $30.00. 

All 6, only 2.98 
160. HITLER’S SECRET CONVERSATIONS. 
Introd. by H. R. Trevor-Roper. The private, off-the- 
record, informal conversations of a man who almost 
remade the world. This is Hitler on his enemies, on 
his friends, on his secret dreams as voiced to his 
trusted associates. Indisputably authentic. Over 600 
pp. Pub. at $6.50. Only 1,00 
1043. WITCHCRAFT TODAY. 
By Gerald B. Gardner. The author is a member of 
one of the few covens of witches serving in England. 
For the first time secrets of the cult are revealed by 
a practising devotee. Illus. Pub. at $4.00. Only 1.9 
397. MARK TWAIN LIBRARY. 
Handsome, six-volume_ set. Huckleberry — Finn, 
Pudd'nhead Wilson, Prince and the Pauper, Rough- 
ing It (2 vols.) and Tom Sawyer. Each 8%” x 5¥,” 
book bound in brown leatherette with buckram 
finish. Pub. at $12.00. All 6 volumes, only 3.88 
746. ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 

Ed. by Margaret Martignoni. Here in one volume 
are gathered together the most precious treasures of 
children’s literature of all time. 528 pages contain 
79 poems, 44 fairy tales, 50 rhymes, 40 stories, 
legends and a picture alphabet. With 520 ¢llustra- 
tions, 100 in full color. 4.95 
1062. TRIAL. 

By Don Mankiewicz. The controversial subjects of 
racial prejudice and communist front activity are 
faced squarely in this 1955 Harper Prize novel. 
Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.79 


1231. WEBSTER’S NEW 20th CENTURY 
DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 


In Two Volumes—an_ indispensable reference 
work containing over 400,000 entries, more than 
3,000 illustrations and maps (56 pages in full 
color), world atlas, and many supplementary 
features. 2400 fact-filled pages! Two vols. bound 
in rich maroon simulated leather. The two rol- 
ume set pub, at $39.50. Now only 14.95 


1066. BEST CARTOONS FROM FRANCE. 
200 of the funniest and cleverest cartoons ever to 
come from France. Pub. at $2.95. Only 1.49 
1088. GREAT PHILOSOPHERS OF THE 


EASTERN WORLD. 
By E. W. Tomlin. Fascinating study of the lives 
and thoughts of the great Oriental thinkers, Provides 
a true understanding of the thoughts and teachings 
of Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, Zarathustra and 
of the founders of Ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 
Israel. Illustrated. Pub. at $3.50. Only 1.98 
245. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ABERRATIONS. | 
Ed. by Edward Podolsky, M. D. The first systematic 
exposition of human aberrational behavior written 
for the intelligent layman as well as the expert on 
inter-personal relationships. 550 pp. Pub, at $10.00. 


Only 2.98 
36. VENICE. 
By Sergio Bettini. An historical. visit to the famed 
city of canals in 128 superb photographs, most of 
them the full 63,” x 934” page size. See the famous 
Lido, the glorious churches and palazzos and_the 
reat works of art housed in them. Informative Eng- 
ish text. Imported from Italy. Pub. at $6.00. 
Only 2.98 
































sand rupiahs yesterday for your pay- 
roll. I hope you don’t mind. You 
must understand that we have to 
live too.” Meanwhile his confeder- 
ates search the house. They are often 
more interested in food than cash. 
The bandits do not behave like or- 
dinary robbers. Smilingly they ask 
the plantation director, “May we 
take that?" Equally polite, he an- 
swers, “You may take nothing, but 
if you take it anyway I can’t stop 
you.” The insurgents look upon this 
outlaw life of theirs as only a regret- 
table, temporary necessity. 

In general, the whites have little 
to fear from them. On the contrary, 
since they look on the xenophobic 
government at Jakarta as illegal, 
hey olten consider Europeans their 
illies. 

In districts under strong outlaw 
pressure it is only natural that the 
planters should co-operate with them 
rather than with the remote govern- 
ment. “Army units constantly turn 
up here making requisitions,” com- 
plained the owner of a rubber plan- 
tation in north Sumatra. “But if I 
really need army protection, they 
arrive hours late, after the raid is 
over. Many of my neighbors have 
made deals with the outlaws—so 
many thousand rupiahs per month 
in return for peace and quiet and 
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protection against the army. They 
make out better that way. But it’s 
dangerous.” 


The Communists 


In campaigning against the outlaws, 
the government accuses them of com- 
plicity with the ejected Dutch. But 
this is purely a myth designed to 
cover up the Nationalists’ own fail- 
ure to improve conditions. On the 
other hand, the Nationalists them- 
selves have been receiving support 
from the Communists. They say they 
haven't sought it; it has simply fallen 
into their laps. Still, in their hatred 
of white people and foreign capital- 
ism in particular, the Nationalist left 
wing, up to and including the Pres- 
ideni of the Republic, speaks much 
the same language as the Commu- 
nists, with the single difference that 
to them economic independence 
means an end in itself, while to the 
Communists it is only a step toward 
a goal of their own. 


| 4, ation in the world have I en- 
countered such affable Commu- 
nists as in Indonesia. They lack the 
intellectual arrogance and dogma- 
tism of their European comrades. 
Their outgoing, polite behavior 
stands out in contrast to the mis- 
trust, even unfriendliness, one often 
encounters as a visting journalist in 
Indonesia. In Surabaya I visited the 
office of the Communist-led labor 
union accompanied by an interpreter 
of the government information ser- 
vice. All the clerks left their desks to 
join eagerly in the conversation. The 
proletarian background of the secre- 
tary-general, Mulanu, was more ob- 
vious than that of the others; his 
features are heavy, the look in his 
eyes was partly embarrassed, partly 
defiant. He had worked on a rail- 
road and attended a technical school 
before the Japanese sent him and 
two thousand other forced laborers 
to Thailand. 

After the war he helped organize 
the union, which at first enjoyed a 
monopoly. When it became clear 
that the union was Communist-dom- 
inated, competing Socialist and Is- 
lamic groups started their own in 
1950. Mulanu smiled when I 
asked him about the strength of the 
rivals. They were not worth talking 
about, he said; not only was his 
union holding its own, it was grow- 











ing stronger every day. Why create 
politically colored unions at all? he 
asked. His own welcomed workers 
of all political opinions. Did I want 
to see, for example, a holy man in 
their midst? All I had to do was to 
look at the information secretary, 
Fadkur Hadi, whose smooth face was 
smiling at me from across the table. 
He hailed from Tuban, an Islamic 
stronghold on the northern coast. 
His father, a wealthy businessman, 
had acquired the title of Hadj and 
religious leader after a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and the boy had _ been 
schooled by another Hadj who had 
even been Minister of Religion but 
who had steered him nonetheless 
into Communist company. 

Was Fadkur a Communist now? | 
asked him how he was bringing up 
his own three children. That was the 
business of his very pious wile, he 
answered. Yet he wasn’t sending 
them to a religious school, because he 
thought that actual education was 
more important than moral instruc- 
tion. “If society is just, individuals 
will be just too,” he said. 

The Indonesian Communists try 
hard not to look like wild men, and 
with good reason. In 1948, at the 
height of Indonesia’s fight against 





the Dutch, the Communists tried to 
seize power by a putsch in Madiun. 
This stab in the back of the repub- 
lic has not been forgotten. Nor do 
the proudly nationalistic Indonesians 
like the Communist Party’s depend- 
ence on Moscow and Peking. Had 
the pictures of Queen Wilhelmina 
been torn down simply to be re- 
placed by those of Lenin, Stalin, and 
Mao? No wonder the Indonesian 


Communists try hard to look like 
loyal citizens who support the gov- 
ernment. Pictures of foreign leaders 
have disappeared from their parades; 
only those one sees most frequently 
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ure the faces of the “martyr” Muso, 
who died in the Madiun putsch, and 
ol the new leader, Aidit, who is 
not, in Indonesian popular opinion, 
ainted by 1948. 


lhe Front Man 


\idit is no orator. He cannot stir 
the masses, nor can he com- 
bine pathos, irony, bonhomie, and 
wit as President Soekarno does with 
such success. Aidit is an intellectual 
with a round, benign face who is 
given to the abstract and the scholar- 
ly. His enemies say that Moscow 
made him party leader only because 
such an innocent young man would 
he good bait. 

With his party running up one- 
fifth of the vote, Aidit has evidently 
been a shrewd choice. The Indone- 
sian election campaign was largely 
a battle of posters displaying ham- 
mer and sickle, the star of the Social- 
ists, the Moslem crescent, and the 
snorting bull of the Nationalist 
Party. 

A whole menagerie of cocks, tigers, 
fishes, and even umbrellas repre- 
sented the small splinter parties. 
Crescent and hammer and _ sickle 
seemed the two big rivals. If one had 
tried to forecast the election results 
simply by counting posters, he would 
have concluded that the future Par- 
liament might be altogether smoth- 
ered by solid Moslem and Commu- 
nist blocs. 

Indonesians have odd ways with 
posters. One day I was surprised to 
see the rival symbols next to each 
other in the garden of a friend. 
“What is Communist propaganda 
doing on your lawn?” I asked him. 
“Somebody put it there,” he 
said with a shrug. When I asked 
him why he didn’t take it down, he 
replied, “Why should I antagonize 
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the people who took the trouble to 
put it there?” 


_— poust, the Indonesian 
Communist Party's face-lifting 
process helped increase its strength. 
The Nationalist Party, on the other 
hand, after carelessly accepting this 
dangerous ally, awoke very late to 
the fact that its false friends have 
infiltrated Nationalist strongholds 
like central Java and largely taken 
over the peasant and worker organi- 
vations. 

Furthermore, the Communists’ 
main campaign argument struck 
home to even the simplest Indo- 
nesian, especially since all patriots 
are to some degree in accord on it. 
Indonesia, they claim, got the worst 
of it at the 1949 peace negotiations 
in the Hague. It assumed the debts 
of the former colonial government, 
thereby leaving its own household 
in disorder. Yet all of its banking 
and eighty-five per cent of its foreign 
trade remain in the hands of Dutch 
firms. 


The Cow 


“The money that Dutch capitalist 
exploiters take out of Indonesia ev- 
ery year,” Aidit recently shouted, 
“would buy a cow for each Indo- 
nesian family!” It is true that the 
flags of the Dutch steamship line and 
of the Shell Oil Company still flutter 
atop the company offices in Jakarta, 
and are a constant eyesore to Indo- 
nesian nationalists. The government 
has tried hard to break the trading 
monopoly of the Dutch and Chinese, 
but to little avail. It has granted 
credits and issued import licenses to 
native entrepreneurs who, lacking 
experience and foreign connections, 
simply turn around and sell their 
licenses to the established importers. 


Indonesia’s 1949 agreement to pay 
off the foreign debts incurred by the 
Dutch colonial government furnishes 
an inexhaustible target for present- 
day demagogues. A large percentage 
of this money had been borrowed 
from the United States, Australia, 
and Canada to finance the war 
against the Japanese. Indirectly, it 
also helped defend the Dutch co- 
lonial empire against the Indonesian 
nationalists, and they now point out 
that Great Britain had paid India 
rather than charge it for its partici- 
pation in the war, and that Indo- 
nesia should not be expected to pay 
for arms that were used to oppose 
its independence. Nationalists and 
Communists alike now propose to 
start from scratch. They want to can- 
cel the economic agreements of the 
1949 conference, to expropriate all 
foreign companies, to end the gov- 
ernment’s leases of plantations, and 
to conduct all economic activities by 
themselves—hoping for that cow for 
every Indonesian family. 


S° ir 1s likely that a demagogy 
‘? which indiscriminately blames 
Dutch and Yankee imperialism for 
all economic ills will continue to 
have considerable appeal. Neutral- 
ism and economic introversion are 
probably the most the West can ex- 
pect in Indonesia in any case. 

There remains the question of what 
impact the threatening size of the 
Communist vote may have on the 
country’s other parties. It may draw 
them together into a coalition of 
religious and nationalist groups, who 
presumably would then cleanse 
themselves and form a government 
without Communist participation. 
The work of building such a united 
front would be difficult in an inex- 
perienced, disorganized country 
where the Communists themselves 
have been playing the game of unit- 
ed front. But the army ofhcers’ corps, 
which has been standing circum- 
spectly in the wings since its recent 
show of power, would undoubtedly 
lend it encouragement. 

Other palliatives have failed in 
Indonesia. But shock treatment may 
work. The easygoing Indonesian, 
absorbed in his fabulously rich new 
inheritance and convinced that the 
West has done him in, may yet real- 
ize who has designs on him for the 
future. 











The Lord Archbishop 
Of Canterbury 


S. L. SOLON 


Unavoidably, in the trouble that re- 
cently beset the British royal family, 
the doctrinal position of the Church 
of England on divorce had to be 
stated again. Here ws a portrait of 
the man upon whom this task fell. 


D>" GEOFFREY FRANCIS FISHER, 

Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Primate of All England, is probably 
the best after-dinner speaker in the 
United Kingdom. One of the stories 
he likes concerns the New Yorker 
who emerged from a newsreel thea- 
ter after viewing a film of the Coro. 
nation. “Well, whaddva know.” said 
the man. “Imagine letting a Commie 
put the crown on her!” 

However, the Most Reverend and 
Right Honourable the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who takes 
precedence over the Prime Minister 
at royal functions, is not always 
amused by the occasional confusion 
in the public mind abroad between 
himself the Soviet-admiring 
8l-year-old Dean of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, Dr. Hewlett Johnson. 

In the House of Lords the Arch- 
bishop once described the Red Dean 
as “blind, unreasonable, and stupid.” 
Although their residences in Canter- 
bury are only three hundred yards 
apart, Archbishop and Dean limit 
their meetings to necessary formal 
occasions. According to the rules, the 
Archbishop must apply to the Dean 
when he wishes to enter Canterbury 
Cathedral and this permission may 
never be withheld. It is only occa- 
sionally that tempers fray and ec- 
clesiastical voices have an edge. A 
pro-Communist Dean for England's 
venerable temple? It is the price we 
pay for freedom, explains the Arch- 
bishop. Get rid of me? Not likely, 
responds the Dean. A sovereign ap- 
pointed me and a sovereign will 
have to dismiss me. 


and 


tines MAN who now holds the strange, 
powerful, and ill-understood office 
of Archbishop of Canterbury is not 
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easily placed in any clerical category. 


’ As scholar and theologian he does 


not rank with the inflexible Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, who more than any- 
one was responsible for the abdica- 
tion of Edward VIII. He is not as 
visibly spiritual a man as was his 
predecessor William Temple. Nor is 
Dr. Fisher a crusading evangelist. 


The Administrator 


The present Archibishop is first of 
all an administrator, efficient, force- 
ful, and benign. When he was noti- 
fied of his promotion in 1945 he 
said, “Nobody can fill Archbishop 
‘Temple's place and I am not going 
to attempt to do so. But since this 
has been put upon me—and I am 
told it is my duty—I shall do my 
best.” 

Dr. Fisher's best has greatly helped 
restore the material fortunes of the 
Church of England. Demolished edi- 
fices have risen from the ashes of 
war. Vicars are getting more money 
and the great church investments 
have been pruned and improved. 
The once lively controversy about 
the link between church and state 
in England is now dormant. Even 
disestablishment no longer arouses 
the passionate support it once mus- 
tered. “Disestablishment now would 
strike absolute terror into . . . hard- 
pressed Christians throughout Eu- 
rope,” the Archbishop said in No- 
vember, 1949. “I know how close are 
the bonds in many ways between the 
Church of England and the churches 
of other denominations on the Con- 
tinent.” 

The Archbishop's insistence on 
including the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland in the Corona- 
tion ceremonies went a long way to- 
ward cementing relations among the 
different churches within the British 
Isles. He has been successful as a 
church diplomat, compromiser, and 
organizer. Those who saw him 
crown the young Queen know that 
he is a cleric of imposing presence. 


Dr. Fisher is a good mixer. He was 
headmaster of Repton, one of the 
classic public schools, for eighteen 
years, and his own large family (six 
sons) has given him a healthy and 
humorous approach to life. 

Speaking to a Pilgrim Society audi 
ence of his trip to the United States 
he said, “I was welcomed as a kind 
of fossil primate persisting from the 
first Archbishop in a.p. 597—a kind 
of human coelacanth.” 

Ata London dinner a speaker told 
the story of a half-dozen generals 
and a bishop waiting in a queue 
after a severe battle to get into 
heaven. St. Peter glanced down the 
line and asked the bishop to step 
forward. The generals protested that 
the bishop should take his turn as he 
was at the end of the queue. “That 
may be so,” said St. Peter. “How- 
ever, I have had a number of gen- 
erals through here and this is the 
first time I have seen a bishop.” Dr. 
Fisher led the laughter. 


_— the Archbishop tours his 
diocese he points to his mag- 
nificent fur-lined coat with its thick 
fur collar and says, “Do not mistake 
me for a film magnate. This is a 
gilt from friends in the United 
States. I could never afford to buy 
one.” He jokes about the American 
who came up to him in the street, 
studied his gaiters, and remarked, 
“Say, what a cute idea.” And of the 
woman in Indiana who said, “What 
I like about the Archbishop is that 
he talks such good English.” 

The Archbishop is extraordinarily 
popular with London financiers, 
who feel that he speaks their lan- 
guage and saves the church from 
stuffiness. His worldliness, however, 
displeases other Anglicans, and it 
particularly irritates some of the 
clergy, who feel that in the present 
period of decline in the church’s in- 
fluence its titular head should con- 
cern himself more with spiritual 
leadership and less with social graces. 
A canon who blurted out in the 
Lower House of Convocation, “We 
are tired of clever administrators 
and brilliant schoolmasters on the 
episcopal bench,” evidently had 
more than a little support. 


Leadership and Authority 


Dr. Fisher’s lack of encouragement 
to original thinking and his tend- 
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ency to give preferment to the “safe” 
subordinate and the practical ad- 
ministrator have been roundly crit- 
icized by such independent author- 
ities within the Church of England 
is Crockford’s Clerical Directory. 
“There are now few who are able or 
who dare to say, with any hope of 
influence,” says the anonymous but 
powerful spokesman of the Direc- 
ory, “anything but what the con- 
‘rolling mentality wishes to hear.” 
ihe Church Assembly, composed of 
the bishops and elected representa- 
tives from the lower clergy and lay 
hodies, is traditionally the arbiter of 
church policy and guards this power 
jealously. The Directory charges 
that Dr. Fisher sometimes claims 
without warrant to speak for the en- 
tire church. “So far there has been 
little cause for apprehension. But 
we think it not among the preroga- 
tives of the see of Canterbury that 
when its holder expresses his views 
he necessarily does so ‘on behalf of 
the Church of England.’ ” 

To all this the supporters of Dr. 
Fisher’s methods reply that a weak 
man or a vague one cannot lead the 
Church of England, which more 
nearly resembles a_ federation olf 
autonomous churches than a mono- 
lithic communion. Dr. Fisher must 
not only reconcile doctrinal difter- 
ences and high-church and low- 
church controversy over ceremonial; 
he must justify such anachronisms 
as the power still in the hands of 
private landowners to bestow bene- 
fices, as they have done since the 
Middle Ages. Although he has only 
a single vote in the Church Assem- 
bly which usually sits three times a 
year, and his own diocese is rather 
small, embracing only three-quarters 
of a million communicants in lovely 
manor-studded Kent, the Archbishop 
is regarded as the leader of the 
whole church, in spite of the Direc- 
ory, and he must speak as such 
even if at times it is not convenient 
to indicate the precise limits of his 
authority. 


Troubles with the Press 


Dr. Fisher does not appear perturbed 
about the bad press he is getting 
lrom the popular newspapers, which 
often criticize his policies and pro- 
nouncements. 

Recently he was asked about a 
statement attributed to him while 
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Wide World 


Princess Margaret, Dr. Fisher, and Dean Johnson 


on his African tour that all men are 
not equal in the sight of God. The 
Archbishop replied: “I made the 
distinction because of the common 
tendency to think in terms of math- 
ematical equality. To say that all are 
equal in the sight of God means that 
God does not observe the difference 
between people. But they all share 
equally His love.” To this, on the 
following Sunday, the intellectual 
weekly Observer, owned by the As- 
tors, respectfully noted that theo- 
logians had always interpreted the 
text to mean that “All men are of 
equal value in the sight of God. . .” 

Dr. Fisher was asked whether he 
had in fact said that if Christ re- 
turned He would have nothing to 
say on social and political problems. 
The Archbishop replied: “If He ar- 
rived here and was asked what are 
the rights and wrongs of this dock 
strike, you would not have any an- 
swer that went into a headline. Per- 
haps you would hear, ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ ” 


‘a BRITAIN, where press treatment 
of royalty is usually ritualistic, 
the Archbishop's influence over the 


Crown has been openly and un- 
precedently questioned by some 
newspapers. John Gordon, editor-in- 
chief of Beaverbrook’s Sunday Ex- 
press, asked in his column: “Is the 
Queen slipping out of the clutches 
of the Duke of Norfolk [a Catholic] 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury?” 
After pointing out that several per- 
sons who had dined with the Queen 


that week had been in the divorce 
courts, Mr. Gordon remarked, “I 
hope the Queen enjoyed her evening 
amid the sinners. ... But I hope her 
Duke and her Primate didn’t give 
her too severe a wigging.” (The 
Duke of Norfolk sets the admission 
rules for the Queen's enclosure at 
Ascot and conducts himself like a 
courier at a medieval court. Recent- 
ly when a stroke of lightning killed 
two people and injured ninety more 
at an Ascot race meeting, the Duke 
expressed his wish that the press 
“would not make too much of the 
incident.’’) 

The _ five-million-circulation Sun- 
day Pictorial reters to Dr. Fisher as 
“The Out-ol-Touch Archbishop.” A 
recent editorial “There are 
voices in the Church which say that 
the ex-headmaster Archbishop treats 
his bishops as masters, his canons as 
prelects, and his clergy as boys. What 
role he allots to the millions of ordi- 
nary folk who nominally make up 
the bulk of his church membership 
grows increasingly unclear. What is 
clear is that too many pews in Dr. 
Fisher’s churches are empty.” 


said, 


The Ecumenical Movement 


Dr. Fisher has certainly worked 
hard. Between his early start and the 
end of the day, when he comes down 
to the kitchen at one in the morning 
for a chocolate cookie and a glass of 
milk, he has been on the go con- 
stantly with conferences, documents, 
audiences, and business affairs. 

His business acumen is such that 
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the Roman Catholics were content 
that he should represent their in- 
terests as well as those of his own 
church in negotiations with the War 
Damage Commission involving many 
millions of pounds for destroyed 
church property. 

Dr. Fisher knows from close ex- 
perience how scattered are the en- 
ergies of a divided church. The 
cause closest to his heart is that of 
church unity, and he has done a 
great deal to help realize it. “Schism 
is among us all,” he once said. “No 
one is ‘inside’ and no one is ‘out.’ 
We all belong to one another.” The 
Church of South India, which united 
Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and the Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South India, 
and is the first organizational union 
of major Christian churches since the 
Reformation, is largely Dr. Fisher's 
creation. 

At present he faces a threat from 
the Annunciation group (which op- 
poses the recognition of the Church 
of South India) to secede. The Arch- 
bishop will weather this ecclesiastical 
storm; the Church of England will 
once again demonstrate its elasticity. 

Perhaps he is more disappointed 
because he has been unable to draw 
his communion closer to the Church 
of Rome. On his study wall there 
is a photograph of himself and Pope 
Pius XII. His son married a Roman 
Catholic. The Archbishop expected 
a growing rapprochement between 
the churches after the war. More re- 
cently his bitter and much-criticized 
use of the term “apartheid” to char- 
acterize the Roman position has 
shown his disappointment. 


D* FisHER does not hide the fact 
that now and then he is over- 
whelmed by the problems he must 
cope with. He tells what may be a 
revealing story of how he handles 
some of them. “I was taking a class 
in mathematics. As I drew the dia- 
gram on the blackboard I realized 
that I did not know the answer. 
Turning to a clever boy I said, ‘Just 
show them how to do this.’ He 


said, ‘Sir, I don’t know.’ That was 
my worst moment. But in case you 
want to know how to get out of such 
a situation, this is what I did: I 
talked extremely hard, joined lines 
all over the place, ended up Q.E.D.— 
and rubbed it all out.” 
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The Nightmare Adventure 
Of Irving Markheim 


PAUL JACOBS 


oe MARKHEIM had his first con- 
tact with the Officials during 
the depression. A member of the 
California National Guard, he had 
volunteered to join the Communist 
Party as an unpaid undercover agent. 
From around 1932 to 1937, M. re- 
ported to official Officials of the 
Guard, the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, and the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as well as 
to an unofficial Official, who was a 
member of the board, executive sec- 
retary, and office manager of the 
Better America Federation, a patri- 
otic organization. 

The Officials were glad that M. had 
joined the Reds. For some time, 
Communist Party literature had been 
found in the lockers of the Guards- 
men and M. was assigned to trace 
its source. 

The party, too, was glad that M. 
had joined it, because now it could 
get its literature into the Guards- 
men’s lockers much more easily. Un- 
der his party name of John Burton, 
M. became Literature Agent. As one 
of his duties, every week he carried 
a bundle of literature to the Nation- 
al Guard armory, where he turned it 
over to his commanding officer, who 
then destroyed it, after putting a 
note in the newspaper that more 
Communist material had been found 
in the lockers. It was a convenient 
arrangement for everybody. 


Fe FIVE YEARS, Markheim-Burton 
remained in the party and made 
reports. In 1938, after he had left, 
he gave an affidavit to the House 
Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He also made a deposi- 
tion, as a government witness, at the 
1939 deportation proceedings against 
Harry Bridges. 

After the Bridges hearing, M. 
worked for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission until he went 
into the Navy in 1942. Badly wound- 
ed, he was discharged in 1944 with 
a hundred per cent disability pen- 








sion and was employed in 1945 by 
the U.S. Maritime Service as a Chief 
Pharmacist’s Mate. 


ls 1949, M. ran for Congress and 
had to leave his government job 
under the terms of the Hatch Act. 
He volunteered to become a candi- 
date, he says, at the urging of “some 
civic leaders and leaders of various 
veterans’ organizations . . .” who 
were interested in defeating a Dem- 
ocratic candidate. 

So M. ran in the Democratic pri- 
mary and was, he claims, “instrumen- 
tal” in making the other Democrat 
lose. The Republican candidate, 
who was re-elected, later became the 
present mayor of Los Angeles. 

After the election, M. attempted to 
return to his job with the Maritime 
Service. But he now had to fill out 
Form 57, the government employ- 
ment application. The big question 
on the form began, of course, “Are 
you now or have you ever been .. . 7” 

“Yes,” wrote M. proudly, and he 
went on to explain about Markheim- 
Burton, the volunteer unpaid under- 
cover agent who had made reports. 


*Self-Confessed’ 


The Maritime Service had no job 
for M. He says that he was told pri- 
vately that as a self-confessed Com- 
munist he was a security risk. 

“But,” pleaded M., “I became a 
Communist for the best of reasons, 
because I was patriotic. That’s why 
I made reports, gave an affidavit, 
and made a deposition.” 

No matter. The policy is that sell- 
confessed Communists are security 
risks. After all, if the Officials started 
looking into the motives of peo- 
ple who had joined the party, all 
kinds of problems could follow. Lots 
of people who were security risks had 
probably joined the party for what 
they thought were good motives. And 
they had left, too, but they were still 
risks. Oh no, looking into motives 
would make lots of trouble. 
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So M. wasn’t rehired by the Mari- 
time Service. Then, he says, he ap- 
plied to other government agencies 
but always he had to answer the big 
question. And since each agency had 
its own security procedure, it always 
took five or six months to clear him. 
By that time, if he was cleared, the 
job was gone. 

Finally M. got a position as court 
bailiff for a Federal judge in Los 
\ngeles. But the judge was assigned 
to preside at the trial of the Califor- 
nia Communist leaders, and M. says 
le had to resign because some of the 
defendants in the trial knew him 
when... 

Once again, in 1952, after doing 
Jl kinds of odd jobs to support him- 
self, his daughter, and his now seri- 
ously ill wife, he ran for Congress. 
\nd again he was defeated in the 
primary. More odd jobs and futile 
attempts to get government employ- 
ment. 


M WENT to Washington early in 
* 1955 to plead with the Off- 
cials. He saw a Republican Congress- 
man and a Republican Vice-Presi- 
dent’s administrative assistant. Both 
were sympathetic to his cause and 
indicated that they were going to 
take the matter up. 

Taking the matter up somehow in- 
volved the Republican National 
Committee. Once more M. filled out 
the form and sent it to the Commit- 
tee. It got lost. Three more times he 
filled out and sent in the form and 
three more times it got lost. Finally, 
after appealing again to the Repub- 
lican Congressman and the Republi- 
can Vice-President’s administrative 
assistant, he sent another form 
directly to the Congressman, who 
personally turned it over to the 
Committee. 

Still nothing happened. So M. 
called the Committee’s office in 
Washington and was told by the lady 
handling the matter that little could 
be done for him since after all it was 
right there in black and white that 
he was a self-admitted Communist. 

M. then talked to the senior Re- 
publican Senator from California. 
Nothing happened. Giving up, M. 
again called the Committee to ask 
that all his papers be returned to 
him. But the lady handling the mat- 
ter was no longer there. 

And the papers? They're lost. 
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‘SHOOTING OUR OWN SENTRIES’ 


ERIC SEVAREID 


ECRETARY OF STATE DuLLes has been 

confronting Molotov of Russia 
once more at Geneva. Sitting just be- 
hind Mr. Dulles is a distinguished- 
looking, slightly weary-looking career 
diplomat, Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union Charles E. Bohlen. Mr. Bohlen 
is the only expert with a command- 
ing scholarly and practical knowl- 
edge of the Soviet state remaining 
in the Federal service; when he re- 
tires, which may be soon, the State 
Department will have no one of com- 
parable capacity to deal with the 
massive problems of the Soviet mon- 
olith. And Bohlen is available today 
only because the department, in his 
case, stood up to the assaults of 
Senator McCarthy. 

We have no ambassador to the 
Korean Republic today. One reason, 
though not the only reason, is that 
there is no one left in the career 
service eligible for that rank who 
also has real Far Eastern experience; 
a career man is desirable because 
Korea is what is termed a “hardship 
post” in the service, one to which 
political appointees do not easily ac- 
cept appointment. The department 
may have to turn to the ranks of the 
military to fill this post. The career 
ambassador who has just left Korea, 
William Lacey, is a very sick man. 
He was a sick man when he was 
sent there, and he was sent there be- 
cause he was the only eligible in 
the career service with any measure 
of firsthand Far Eastern experience— 
and the measure was a small one. 


A’ THE HEIGHT of its world respon- 
sibilities, the United States dip- 
lomatic service is virtually denuded 
of true experts on Russia and China, 
both of which happen to be closed 
societies about which even simple 
facts and figures are hard to come 
by, to say nothing of their accurate 
interpretation. This situation is the 
most glaring aspect of a general 
thinning out of the diplomatic ranks, 
due to the vast increase in posts 


and tasks around the world and to 
these years of political cannonading 
at the State Department—the can- 
nonading and the failure of the de- 
partment to protect its people from 
political shot and shell. 

There is now, in fact, an unwritten 
rule in the department, governing 
career appointments to high posts; 
it is called “political acceptability.” 
It means that no one can be consid- 
ered, whatever his personal integrity 
and experience, if there is any rea- 
son to think he can be shot at from 
Capitol Hill. 

Recently, an authoritative voice 
was raised in a fervent plea that this 
general condition, dangerous to the 
country’s security, be put to rights. 
The plea is made by former Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes, who 
may be accused of various mistakes 
but cannot possibly be accused of 
any softness in regard to Commu- 
nism and security. Writing in Collier's 
magazine, he calls the diplomatic 
service our first line of peacetime de- 
fense, and he says it is time that we 
stop shooting our own sentries. 

He points out that not one but 
four fine-tooth combs have been 
run through the State Department. 
It has been investigated again and 
again by committees under Demo- 
crats and committees under Repub- 
licans. The time has come, he writes, 
“to sweep away the clouds of suspi- 
cion and let these people work in the 
full vigor of the sun.” Otherwise they 
cannot serve us well. And otherwise 
the best young minds in the colleges 
will not enter this service; in recent 
years, indeed, they have refused in 
disturbingly large numbers. Byrnes 
wants to see the Wriston program 
of nation-wide Foreign Service schol- 
arships carried out, to triple the pres- 
ent overworked personnel. He asks, 
also, that they be protected from po- 
litical attack. A Member of Congress, 
he says, who publicly puts the blame 
for a mistake on his staff “would be 
deemed unworthy of his office.” 


(From a broadcast over CBS Radio) 

















The Prettiest Reactor 
Ever Built 


LAURA FERMI 


Q~* THE GROUNDS of the Palais des 
N among cypresses and 
poplars, cedars, and chestnut trees, 
there was, during the Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, 
an elegant chalet of stained pine 
bearing the United States emblem 
of Atoms for Peace. Inside it the 
ceiling was gray and the floor dark 
red; through a circular hole in the 
floor ten feet in diameter the pret- 
tiest reactor ever built emerged 
from water like Venus at her birth, 
and above floor level it sparkled with 
the polished aluminum of its com- 
pact cluster of instruments. The thin 
control rods that came out of the 
instruments extended downward and 
reached inside the reactor core bath- 
ing at the bottom of the “swimming 
pool” under twenty feet of perfect- 
ly clear water. So clear was it that 
the fuel elements forming the core 
and the aluminum plates forming 
the elements could be seen in detail. 

If an object were inadvertently 
dropped in the pool by a visitor 
leaning out on the protective rail, it 
would have seemed to float: An inch 
below the water level there 
was a plastic lid so transparent that 
it went unnoticed. 

When a light was turned on un- 
der the water the whole structure 
became softly illuminated in green- 
ish aqueous tones; but when the re- 
actor was in operation and its power 
had reached ten kilowatts, the lights 
were turned out, and an intense blue 
glow appeared in the water around 
the fuel elements—the Cerenkov ra- 
diation. Such was the spirit of Ge- 
neva that the scientists who acted as 
guides at the reactor exhibit never 
forgot to mention to the visitors, 
with a smile for those from the So- 
viet Union, that this radiation was 
named for the Russian chemist who 
had first produced it. 


ations, 


or so 


‘iw THIS building came the Presi- 
dent on July 20, during the top- 
level conference of the Big Four, 
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to see this reactor only two days 
alter it had been tested for the first 
time in Geneva. The Presidential 
party would have not been large, 
perhaps fifty people, except for a 
crowd of newspapermen and pho- 
tographers who for the first time 
since the opening of the conference 
had a chance to come close to the 
President. So the photographers 
climbed onto the showcases around 
the walls, which illustrated reactor 
technology and research; onto the 
electronic “simulator,” which imi- 
tated all phases of reactor perform- 
ance; and onto all the ladders that 
the workmen were able to provide. 
Photographers were all over the 
place. If the guards had not kept 
them away they would have scram- 
bled onto the platform atop the reac- 
tor where the most delicate instru- 
ments were adjusted. A scientist re- 
lated later, with a grin, that for the 
next few days he and his colleagues 
were busy washing off fingerprints. 
Soon President Eisenhower left the 
crowd to walk with scientists into 
the control room behind a glass par- 
tition. He pushed a button and with- 
in five minutes the control rods were 
out. The instruments slowly regis- 
tered an increase of power from zero 
up to ten kilowatts and eventually to 
one hundred. Mr. Eisenhower asked 
many questions. Why did the three 
red sticks looking like flattened 
Christmas candles, which reproduced 
the motion of the control rods on 
the panel, not move at the same 
speed? How were radioisotopes pro- 
duced in the pool? What did each 
instrument actually record? And the 
scientists explained: The control 
rods are withdrawn out of the reactor 
core slowly enough to keep the chain 
reaction in check and one of them 
is raised even more slowly to give 
finer control. Radioisotopes are 
formed when the neutrons freed 
during the process of uranium fis- 
sion are made to hit various sub- 
stances; these can be placed in spe- 


cial capsules on a holder in the 
water near the core, and after they 
have been irradiated they can be re- 
moved with long tongs. 


AS THE PRESIDENT emerged from 
the control room he made a 
short speech: 

“. .. I am very pleased that our 
country is able here to establish this 
reactor to help the scientists of the 
world to make progress along the 
lines of peaceful use of atomic en- 
ergy .. . I hope that private business 
and professional men throughout 
the world will take an interest, and 
provide an incentive in finding ways 
in which this new science can be 
used. In the meantime, I hope that 
everybody who gets a chance to see 
this [reactor] will learn that there 
are really many, many ways in which 
atomic science can be used for the 
benefit of mankind and not destruc- 
nse 


The Pilgrims 


During the two wecks of the conler- 
ence more than sixty thousand per- 
sons visited the swimming-pool reac- 
tor. They waited in long lines out- 
side the chalet. Pretty girls from the 
School of Interpreters of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva gave them guided 
tours in the one of the four official 
languages—English, French, Spanish, 
and Russian. The visitors stared 
open-mouthed, leaning on the railing 
of the pool. In front of the showcases 
they scribbled notes on pads, on bits 
of paper, on the reactor brochures 
that were handed them at the door. 
They asked questions. And the gir! 
interpreters switched from one lan- 
guage to another, reverting to Eng- 
lish to seek help from the Ph.D.s 
always at hand if the questions got 
too technical. 

On August 20 at noon, the reactor 
and the building became the prop- 
erty of the Swiss government. Swit- 
zerland, the first country to acquire 
a reactor under President Eisenhow- 
er’s Atoms for Peace program, pur- 
chased, it is true, slightly used mer- 
chandise, but at the bargain price of 
$180,000. With the reactor went the 
obligation of restoring the grouncs 
of the Palais des Nations to their 
previous condition: to tear down the 
chalet, fill the deep hole in which 
the tank had stood, bring back a 
spruce tree which, sadly tied in ropes, 
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had waited on a spot uphill where 
it was temporarily transplanted. Be- 
ing the gift of one of the United 
Nations member countries, it was 
to be saved at all costs. 


The Idea 


The idea of exhibiting a real reactor 
in Geneva was conceived at the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, in the fall of 1954, 
before the United Nations had off- 
cially called the conference but 
when the scientists were already dis- 
cussing the contributions that the 
United States could make to the suc- 
cess of the probable future interna- 
tional gathering. 

One night, in one of Oak Ridge’s 
identical homes, a young physicist 
woke up his wife to get her opinion 
about a thought he had just had. 
Many foreign physicists visiting the 
town, he said, had professed skep- 
ticism about the possibility of doing 
something conclusive with the six 
kilograms of fissionable uranium- 
235 that President Eisenhower had 
offered to lease to foreign countries. 
Then why not build a reactor with 
that same amount of atomic fuel and 
send it to Geneva to demonstrate the 


possibilities of Eisenhower's proposal? 
There is no record whether the wite 
gave her husband the encourage- 
ment he was seeking. Soon, however, 
the idea started on a long trip around 
lunch and conference tables. Even- 
tually it reached Washington and 


the Atomic Energy Commission 
building. Everywhere it received the 
sane reception: “It would be won- 
derful to display a working reactor 
in Geneva. But it cannot be done; 
it would take three years at least.” 
“We can do it,” replied the scien- 
tists from Oak Ridge. “We will.” 
In February, plans started to take 
shape, but only early in March was 
oficial sanction obtained and _ real 
activity started. Most of the men at 
Oak Ridge could not leave the work 
they were already doing during the 
day and so devoted night hours to 
the reactor: from seven in the eve- 
ning to as late as two in the morn- 
ing. This schedule was particularly 
efficient, one of them explained later 
in the quiet tone of the researcher 
not impressed with his own achieve- 
ments, because they could figure out 
their requirements one night, place 
orders accordingly in the shop the 
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next morning on their way to their 
regular business, and have the nec- 
essary equipment ready by the eve- 
ning, when they would return to the 
reactor project. 


The Test 


On June 3, after three months of 
intense study and work, the reactor 
for Geneva was ready to be tested. 
A reactor of similar type was in 
operation at Oak Ridge; its core was 
immersed in a large rectangular tank, 
truly a “swimming pool.” The water 
in it acted as coolant, dispersing the 
heat generated by the chain reac- 
tion; as moderator, slowing down the 
neutrons originated in the fission 
process; and as protective shielding 
to absorb radiations. Besides, it per- 
mitted perfect visibility of the core 
and of the experiments in progress, 
a unique feature, for usually all 
that can be seen is a concrete wall. 
On the night of June 3-4 the Geneva 
reactor was the guest of honor in the 
swimming pool: The regular inhabi- 
tant, the Oak Ridge reactor, which 
could slide back and forth, had re- 
tired to the far end of the pool. 

Around the pool all men held their 
breaths. What machine as delicate 
as this, what controls, what measur- 
ing instruments do not need some 
adjustment when first tested? And 
what adjustment does not require 
many days of patient work? The 
deadline was in everyone’s mind: 
Any delay might make it impossible 
to have the reactor working in Ge- 
neva for the conference. But the 
well-deserved miracle took place. 
The reactor worked perfectly; it was 
brought to full power, then stopped 
and started again fourteen times in 
succession. At three in the morning 
the scientists went to bed with their 
minds at ease. 


The Flight 


The reactor was allowed to “cool” 
for several weeks, until it was no 
longer radioactive. It was then dis- 


assembled and packed in forty spe- 
cially built crates and sent by truck 
to the Tyson McGhee Air Force Base 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, the closest 
city to Oak Ridge. By 9:30 a.m. 
June 30 two planes were ready on 
the ground: a C-54 and a huge C-124 
Globemaster, the largest transport 
plane of the United States Air Force. 
The Globemaster had swung open 
the big doors under its nose and low- 
ered its ramp; fork trucks shuttled 
busily in and out of the plane over 
this ramp; they inserted their two 
prongs under bulky crates, lifted 
them, drove up into the big belly 
of the Globemaster, and backed out 
empty. Another opening toward the 
tail was equipped with its own 
elevator to receive and lift smaller 
packages. The crate containing the 
control panel proved too large even 
for the fork trucks: it was eleven by 
eight by three feet in size and looked 
like a huge monolith. It had to be 
hoisted up the ramp with winches 
and ropes. 

By 3:30 in the afternoon the 530,- 
500 pounds of reactor components 
valued at $350,000 were at their 
proper place inside the Globemas- 
ter; the crew and three guards had 
climbed in their cabin above the 
space for the freight, and eight more 
guards took their seats in the C-54, 
together with the official “baby sit- 
ter” who carried in his pocket the 
first export license ever issued for a 
reactor. The signal was then given 
and the planes took off. 

They arrived in Geneva after « 
thirty-three-hour flight. “We were 
wise,” said the Oak Ridge scientists 
who had come to reassemble the 
reactor in its new home in Switzer- 
land, “to put all parts on one planc. 
If an accident had occurred to the 
Globemaster we would have gone 
home for a vacation. But if a smalle 
plane with only a few crates were 
lost, we would again have worked 
eighteen hours a day, as in Oak 
Ridge, to rebuild the missing parts.” 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


MOVIES: 
The Shakespeare Boom 


ROBERT BINGHAM 


W' Must be grateful for just 
about any serious production 
of one of Shakespeare's plays. The 
words, after all, were not meant to 
be looked at but listened to, and the 
meaning of the action can be made 
clear far more easily by actors on a 
stage than by scholarly notes at the 
back of a book. Some people can look 
at a score and hear a symphony, but 
most of us are not so fortunate. And 
so a performance that succeeds to 
any appreciable degree at giving 
shape and movement to what would 
for most of us be great poetry but 
not great poetic drama is worth our 
ittention—even, it must be said, the 
movie Orson Welles has recently 
made of Othello. 


P' mrinc Othello and Mr. Welles 
to one side for the moment, I 
would like first to call attention to 
the fact that our opportunities to 
see Shakespeare’s plays acted have 
been so increasingly frequent in the 
past few years that before long we 
may be able to afford a certain 
amount of selectivity in the expres- 
sion of our gratitude. 

As to films, one thinks of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s Henry V and 
Hamlet, of Mr. Welles’s Macbeth in 
addition to the current production, 
of MGM’s Julius Caesar, and of the 
British Romeo and Juliet which was 
reviewed in these columns a few 
months ago. Maurice Evans has 
done both Richard II and Macbeth 
on TV, and Mr. Welles has done 
Lear. 

On the legitimate stage there has 
been even more activity. The pace 
has not been set by Broadway— 
where all revivals are regarded with 
close-pocketed skepticism and all un- 
hatched turkey eggs with desperate 
hope—but by what the smart pro- 
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ducers call “the sticks.” Ambitious 
annual festivals have been estab- 
lished at both Stratford, Ontario, 
and Stratford, Connecticut. The 
Brattle Shakespeare Players of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, even played 


Copernicus 


New York, at the City Center, for a 
few weeks last summer. The Phoenix 
Theater brought Coriolanus to Sec- 
ond Avenue a year ago. The works of 
the Bard have been flourishing out at 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in Eugene, Oregon, and at the 
Jan Hus Auditorium in Manhattan’s 
Yorkville. Other amateur groups are 
joining in everywhere. A Shakespeare 
revival is going on. 


Ww It is not enough to say that 
Shakespeare remains the great- 
est writer in our language. That 
situation hasn't changed since he 
wrote the plays three hundred and 
fifty years ago, but there have been 
long periods, including one just be- 
fore the current revival, when his 


plays were rarely performed. | 
would guess that Shakespeare is go. 
ing strong these days in spite of hi, 
reputation rather than because of it. 
Nothing can kill a writer like aca. 
demic approval, and nothing i, 
quite so conducive to boredom ay 
sitting through something that you 
have been told you ought to be edi 
fied by. 

We must look into ourselves as 
well as into the plays for an ex 
planation of the current Shake- 
speare boom. And that is where 
Brooks Atkinson looked in a piece 
he did for the New York Times 
not long ago. “It has something to 
do with the current mood,” he 
wrote. “We find things in him that 
we lack in our own civilization. . . . 
Shakespeare wrote out of strength. 
He believed in the divine sanction 
of the throne. Under Elizabeth, the 
throne was a mighty institution and 
England was proud and flourishing. 
Shakespeare’s ignorance of many 
scientific facts about the nature ol 
the universe also contributed to his 
confidence in the destiny of man 
kind. . . . His confidence in powers 
greater than the men who wielded 
them gave him self-confidence as a 
writer.” 

There is surely an element ol 
truth in what Mr. Atkinson says, but 
I somehow find it difficult to recog- 
nize the Elizabethan Rudyard Kip- 
ling he sets up. By whatever means 
Shakespeare may have achieved his 
self-confidence as a writer, surely one 
of the main things he was actually 
writing about was the tormenting 
doubt that his contemporaries were 
beginning to feel toward precisely 
those traditional institutions and 
ideas Mr. Atkinson says they took for 
granted. 


Order or Chaos? 


As the late Theodore Spencer dem- 
onstrated in Shakespeare and the 
Nature of Man, the current mood 
of Shakespeare’s time can hardly be 
described as one of cheerfully igno- 
rant complacency. 

It is perfectly true that the throne 
had been a mighty institution under 
Elizabeth I, but the queen was old 
and dying during Shakespeare’s most 
productive years, and while he was 
writing Othello, Lear, and Macbeth, 
the throne was occupied by a weak 
little king who had been imported 
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from Scotland. Agd all of James’s 
theological pedantry could not dis- 
pel the concern serious men were 
compelled to feel about the Protes- 
tantism which was the source of so 
much of England’s nationalistic 
pride. If the form in which God had 
been worshiped and made manifest 
io men for centuries was found to be 
corrupt and fraudulent, might not 
some whose faith was weak question 
God Himself? 
fe DOUBTS ran even deeper. 

Throughout most of the sixteenth 
century it was still axiomatic that 
perfect order existed in nature and 
that man’s noble mission was to dis- 
cover and glorify that order. But by 
Shakespeare’s time a series of appal- 
ling subversions had threatened the 
very existence of that order. 

Everywhere men looked the pat- 
terns of traditional belief were being 
strained and broken. The physical 
universe they lived in was changing: 
the celestial order described by 
Ptolemy—with the earth and its four 
elements at the center circled neatly 
by the moon, the five planets, the 
sun, and the stars, and comfortably 
enclosed in God’s primum mobile— 
had been challenged by Copernicus 
twenty years before Shakespeare was 
born, and the speculations of Coper- 
nicus were confirmed by Galileo 
while Shakespeare was still living. 
Was the earth no more than an in- 
consequential midge in seething 
chaos? 

Men’s relationship with each other 
was changing: The political order 
defined by Cicero in his De Officiis 
and accepted for more than a millen- 
nium under feudalism—Mr. Atkin- 
son’s divine sanction of the throne-- 
had been challenged by Machiavelli 
in The Prince, which was printed 
the year before Elizabeth was born 
and put on the Index the year before 
she became queen. Did the uses of 
power lead again to chaos? 

Most important of all, men’s view 
of themselves was changing: Aris- 
totle’s hierarchy of souls—in which 
reasoning man found himself above 
the merely sensate beasts and below 
but aspiring toward the pure intel- 
lect of angels—had been challenged 
by Montaigne in his “Apology for 
Raymond Sebond” shortly before 
Shakespeare left Stratford to go to 
London and begin his career as a 
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playwright. Had man fallen back 


among the beasts? 


may actually have 


pine paanI 

read some Montaigne in transla- 
tion, but the direct link is relatively 
unimportant. It was no more neces- 
sary for Shakespeare to have read 


Machiavelli 


Montaigne than it is for us now to 
have read Freud to know that the 
psychological order is changing; no 
more necessary for him to have read 
Machiavelli than it is for us to have 
read Marx to know that the political 
order is changing; no more neces- 
sary for him to have read Galileo 
than it is for us to have read Einstein 
to know that the physical order is 
changing. 

For Shakespeare as for us, the prob- 
lem was not the simple one of substi- 
tuting a new order for an old one, 
but rather one of living uncomfort- 
ably with both while trying, with- 
out much hope, to reconcile them. 
Later ages went on to become more 
sanguine about man’s position in the 
universe—to believe that the steam 
engine or missionary work among 
the savages or giving women the 
right to vote would make everything 
all right. But once again, it may be, 
we face Shakespeare’s question: Is 
unaccommodated man no more but 
such a poor, bare, forked animal as 
Lear saw on the heath? 

Shakespeare understood intellec- 
tually something about his situa- 
tion that comes to us now only by 
superstition or as a nervous joke 


when we blame the hurricanes and 
floods on H-bomb tests: Disorder in 
any one of nature’s correlative 
hierarchies—physical, political, psy- 
chological—automatically —_ produces 
disorder in the others. “New philos- 
ophy casts all in doubt,” wrote John 
Donne in 1611. Shakespeare himself 
described the awful possibilities 
most explicitly in Act I, Scene 3 ol 
Troilus and Cressida: 


“Take but degree away, untune that 
string, 

And, hark! what discord follows; 
each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy: the bounded 
waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than 
the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid 
globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbe- 
cility, 

And the rude son should strike his 
father dead: 

Force should be right; or rather, 
right and wrong— 

Between whose endless jar justice re- 
sides— 

Should lose their names, and so 
should justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in 
power, 

Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, a universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and 
power, 

Must make perforce a universal 
prey, 

And last eat up himself.” 


Angel or Animal? 


T. S. Eliot has written that in Ham- 
let “Shakespeare tackled a problem 
which proved too much for him.” 
The same might be said, it seems to 
me, of Lear. In attempting to “ex- 
press the inexpressibly horrible,” as 
Mr. Eliot puts it, Shakespeare lost 
in dramatic diffusion at least part ol 
what he gained in poetic intensity. It 
is not entirely the fault of modern 
actors and directors—although I am 
not so willing to excuse modern 
schoolmasters—that Hamlet and 
Lear are often played, whenever they 
are played these days, as disconnect- 
ed vaudevilles of famous quotations 
from literature; the playwright too 
must take his share of blame. At- 
tempting less poetically, Shakes- 
peare sometimes accomplished more 
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dramatically in his historical trag- 
edies. 

But not far below the unscal- 
able heights of Hamlet and Lea 
stand two tragedies, Macbeth and 
Othello, in which the full power ol 
his imagination was most nearly ap- 
proached by his power as a drama- 
tist. And I would say that the more 
successful of the two is the one which 
does not depend, even symbolically, 
on external agents like witches and 
spells for its development and in 
which the emotional causes of trag- 
edy are bound to be more familiar 
to any audience. 


K R SOME REASON, Orson Welles has 
seen fit to make some fundamental 
rearrangements in the construction 
of Shakespeare’s most tightly con- 
structed play. The total effect of the 
sceneshifting and abridgments made 
by Mr. Welles the director is to pro- 
vide almost a monopoly of the 
screen to Mr. Welles the actor. I am 
sure that this was done out of a mis- 
taken desire to streamline the story 
rather than vanity, but the result 
actually undermines the effective- 
ness of the Othello Mr. Welles has 
created with his imposing stature 
and his magnificent voice and dic- 
tion. The only other living actor I 
can think of offhand who could sur- 
pass Mr. Welles’s bearing and reso- 
as Othello is Paul Robeson, 
who isn’t being asked to appear in 
movies currently. 

The play is not, as Mr. Welles has 
‘ended to make it, simply the story 
f an intrigue against Othello, any 
more than Hamlet is simply the case 
history of a 
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sensitive young man 
with an Oedipus complex. “lago’s 
plot is lago’s character in action,” as 
\. C. Bradley said, “and it is built 
on his knowledge of Othello’s char- 
acter.” To reduce lago to a mere 
schemer, as Mr. Welles has done, 
is thus to reduce Othello to a mere 
gull. 


‘What a Piece of Work Is a Man!’ 


The tragedy of Othello is a _pro- 
found one, and one that for Shakes- 
peare must have been closely related 
to the questions about the nature of 
man that had been raised by Mon- 
taigne. Sexual jealousy is perhaps 
the most degrading passion to which 
' human being can be subjected. 
bradley described its effect on 
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Othello as “. . . the animal in man 
forcing itself into his consciousness 
in naked grossness, and he writhing 
before it but powerless to deny it 
entrance, gasping inarticulate images 
of pollution, and finding relief only 
in a bestial thirst for blood . . .” 
Othello was the next tragedy 
Shakespeare wrote alter Hamlet, and 
it seems to me that it is possible to 





Montaigne 


consider the two plays as variations 
on a single theme. Can man aspire 
through his intellect to be like the 
angels? Well, look here at Hamlet, 
a man so “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought” that, unable to act, 
he is drawn down into the very 
chaos that intellect is supposed to 
transcend. 

But since Hamlet is drowned 
in irresolution, then perhaps the an- 
swer is that man must be able to 
act resolutely on the promptings of 
his intellect. Look here at Othello, 
another noble nature endowed rich- 
ly with all those qualities of mind 
and will which formed the Renais- 
sance ideal—but one, unlike Hamlet, 
for whom “to be once in doubt is 
once to be resolved.” It is precisely 
Othello’s strength of resolution that 
renders him powerless against the 
beast within him. And the _ beast 
is surely within Othello; it is not 
lago. For lago too has great powers 
of mind and will. His plot could 
not have succeeded otherwise. To 
Shakespeare, lago may have been 
the most disturbing of the three, for 
he possesses both Hamlet's subtlety 
and Othello’s resolution, and yet he 









too destroys and is*destroyed. Where 
then is the virtue of intellect? 


M* We tes lets his Iago, played 
by Michael MacLiammoir, 
keep a few of the lines that offer 
pretexts for his behavior—the resent- 
ment about Cassio’s having been pro- 
moted over his head and the incre«- 
ible suspicion that Othello “ ’twixt 
my sheets has done my office.” Cole- 
ridge called all this “the motive- 
hunting of a motiveless malignity,” 
and we are clearly not supposed to 
take it at its face value, as Mr. 
Welles seems to have been content 
to do. Actually, in skimping on even 
these halfhearted and spurious ex- 
planations, Mr. Welles has fallen 
into a second misreading of Iago’s 
character which is popular in some 
academic circles: that he represents 
pure evil. Shakespeare was not such 
a poor psychologist as to have fallen 
into that Elizabethan cliché of the 
Machiavel. 


‘I Am Not What I Am’ 


If lago were meant to be driven by 
any such simple emotions as ambi- 
tion or resentiul hatred, the writer 
who created Macbeth and Shylock 
would surely have been able to de- 
lineate the motivations more convinc- 
ingly than he did. It seems more 
likely to me that it is Iago’s aware- 
ness of his almost impotent lack ol 
emotion that drives him to exercise 
his evil, voyeuristic power ove! 
Othello. His compulsive use of the 
coarsest language to describe the 
most innocent relations of men ani 
women shows how far he is from an 
involved understanding of normal 
human emotions. His great and only 
pleasure is goading the noble Othello 
to reveal the grossness and bestiality 
that are within him. In a way, Iago’s 
is the eunuch’s revenge. 

However a director chooses to pre 
sent lago, he must certainly not 
minimize the part to that of a 
prompter throwing cues to Othello. 
And the same goes for Desdemona, 
whom again Mr. Welles seems con- 
tent to accept at her own descrip 
tion of herself. The girl who stooi 
up boldly to her father before the 
Venetian Senate and who persisted 
in defending Cassio against Othe! 
lo’s anger is much more than a 
“moth of peace.” It may not be too 
much to say that Oihello’s traged) 
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began with his mistaken belief that 
“she lov’d me for the dangers I had 
pass’d”—and for that alone. When 
he explodes to Iago, “O curse of 
marriage, that we can call these deli- 
cate creatures ours, and not their 
appetites!” he is realizing belatedly 
and imperfectly what he should have 
known all along—that Desdemona is 
not an extension of his own ego but 
a separate human being, a delicate 
creature but one with a will of her 
own that he cannot and should not 
want to call entirely his. Having 
misunderstood her so badly, he is 
prepared to believe anything of her. 

I do not, of course, insist upon 
these sketchy interpretations of any- 
thing so complex as characters cre- 
ated by Shakespeare. But I do insist 
that a director ought to have some 
interpretation in mind. Like Mr. 
MacLiammoir, and Robert Coote as 
Roderigo, Suzanne Cloutier does 
well with the part that has been 
given her. The kindest thing that 
can be said of the new film of Othello 
is that all the actors, and especially 
Mr. Welles, are too good to be wast- 
ed on Mr. Welles as a director. 


‘Ripeness Is All’ 


In the same article to which I re- 
ferred earlier, Mr. Atkinson writes, 
“In Othello the guilty are punished 
and the state takes up the burden of 
maintaining order with an authority 
and wisdom that Shakespeare took 
for granted.” Well, maybe. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that the last-scene 
appearances of Fortinbras, Albany, 
and all the other pale dukelings are 
somewhat perfunctory. The real 
finale comes earlier when the hero 
realizes his tragedy and accepts his 
death, not with resignation in the 
Greek sense and certainly not with 
the muscular optimism Mr. Atkin- 
son invokes, but in a way that can 
only be described as Shakespearean. 

What we admire in Shakespeare is 
not that the problems he faced were 
simpler than those we face. Nor is it 
his simple-minded confidence in the 
historical destiny of mankind. What 
we admire, and envy, is the moral 
dignity he shows us in human cour- 
age that endures beyond human rea- 
son. It is what he meant by the word 
“readiness” in Hamlet and by the 
word “ripeness” in Lear—man’s 
tragic fulfillment in the presence of 
inevitable failure. 
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CHANNELS: 
The Hot Documentary 


MARYA MANNES 


F@ YEARS in the entertainment 
business, “documentary” has 
been a dirty word: The observation 
of reality, a deterrent to the enjoy- 
ment of illusion, has been consid- 
ered dull. “Documentary” is still a 
dirty word: Now it has been dis- 
covered that the observation of 
reality can be dangerous. 

The network heads, the agency 
heads, the wise guys had almost 
killed off the documentary business 
in the last decade on the basis that 
people didn’t want to learn. First 
the newsreels were virtually squeezed 
out of the motion-picture theaters, 
then the factual shorts; and it was 
not until Disney, in such films as 
“Beaver Valley” and “Seal Island,” 
showed reality as marvelous that the 
documentary—now called “feature” 
—became acceptable again. That is 
not only because these films con- 
cerned beautiful things beautifully 
put together; it is because the nat- 
ural world is uncontroversial. It fas- 
cinates without worrying. But when 
Edward R. Murrow presented his 
visual essay on Joseph McCarthy, 
people began to feel the intense 
emotions which facts, used as the in- 
strument of art, can stir. It set up a 
reaction in the industry of televi- 
sion that is gathering momentum 
daily. 


gn REACTION is twofold and con- 
flicting. One is the belief among 
people of intelligence and vision in 
the mass media that the observation 
and interpretation of the real world 
can be valuable as knowledge and 
powerful as entertainment. The 
other is the suspicion of the sponsor 
that the impulse to think is not 
necessarily compatible with the im- 
pulse to buy. Controversy may lead 
to enlightenment but not to sales; 
and tempting as it may be to call Big 
Business chicken-livered, its para- 
mount function is to sell. It cannot 
sponsor for its health—or ours. The 
tragedy is that this abstention of 


business from controversy leads in 
the end to a kind of censorship 
through omission that no intelligent 
society can afford. 


Caveat Sponsor 


If this seems farfetched, you have 
only to examine three recent events 
in the documentary field. Alcoa 
gave up its sponsorship of Murrow’s 
“See It Now” last spring and Gen- 
eral Motors’ Pontiac Division bowed 
out last month. Maybelline, Colum- 
bia Records, and CBS-Columbia 
sponsored his “Vice-Presidency” pro- 
gram of October 26, but the series 
as a whole has been reduced from 
a weekly program to several shows 
a year, as yet unsponsored. Pontiac 
has also pulled out of the sponsor- 
ship of Project 20, the big NBC 
series of documentaries made by the 
“Victory at Sea” team of Henry 
Salomon, Isaac Kleinerman, and 
Richard Hanser, with future spon- 
sorship expected but undefined as 
of this writing. 

Both Alcoa and Pontiac have con- 
sistently denied that the element of 
controversy has in any way prompt- 
ed their decisions, but it seems hard 
to believe that a sponsor as powerful 
as General Motors would withdraw 
from programs of such acknowledged 
prestige if it did not believe that 
in the long run sales would suffer 
from public reaction to them. Add 
to this that the sponsorship and 
even the presentation itself of Eric 
Sevareid’s proposed new Sunday pe- 
riod of commentary and film are 
very much in doubt, and a pattern 
emerges. Murrow and Sevareid are 
not only first-rate technicians in the 
current-events documentary field; 
they are fearless men who call the 
shots as they see them. Only Henry 
Salomon, the brilliant young pro- 
ducer of “Victory at Sea” and 
“Three, Two, One, Zero” has man- 
aged, up to now, not to stir up con- 
troversy. There are not two ways for 
Americans to view our naval tri- 
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umphs in the Second World War or 
the scope and gravity of atomic 
power. 

Yet Mr. Salomon seems to be 
in trouble at last. After an an- 
nounced presentation of “Nightmare 
in Red,” his documentary on the 
Russian Revolution, for November 
18, the withdrawal of Pontiac as the 


sponsor for this and others of the 
series has postponed it until next 
year. “Although offering no expla- 
nation to NBC for asking out,” Va- 
riety reported, “informed persons on 
Ad Row have no doubts in their 
mind that General Motors is adopt- 
ing discretion as the better part of 
democratic valor and future trade 
. General Motors is a world-trad- 
ing outfit and has been in the fore- 
front for over 30 years of efforts to 
reduce barriers to business among 
nations. In coming face to face with 
the possible political embarrassment 
of ‘Nightmare in Red,’ General Mo- 
tors was completely consistent.” 


The Salomon Work 


If there is any truth in this (and 
there appears to be sense), then the 
irony is exquisite. Salomon’s indict- 
ment of the Soviet system might en- 
danger the sales of Pontiacs to the 
Soviet state. What is bad for General 
Motors is bad for us. Don’t let’s be 
beastly to the Russians—if trade is at 
stake. 

When a preview of “Nightmare in 
Red” was shown at the Overseas 
Press Club in New York, Salomon 
said in the prologue, “We are not 
preaching or propagandizing or 
judging. We are just showing things 
objectively, as they happened.” One 
club member ventured to suggest 
that “Nightmare in Red” was hardly 
an objective title, while another 
(Victor Lasky) said, “For my part, 
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the title isn’t half strong enough.” 
But there was no disagreement on 
the impact of the film itself. It was 
a shaking experience, masterfully 
evoked by three men who knew 
what to do with the material they 
had. This was no longer a documen- 
tary in the old sense. “We will not 
be reporting,” wrote Salomon of 
Project 20, “nor will we unreel his- 
tory by the yard. . . . [we] will at- 
tempt to give twentieth-century man 
the opportunity to stand apart from 
himself, for a long look at himself, 
and the world in which he lives. . . . 
If we do our work well, our drama 
will be so alive in its impact that its 
meanings and emotions will echo 
and re-echo in the viewer’s mind 
long after the sight and sound of the 
programs have disappeared. . . .” 
The Salomon team did find history 
by the yard, and it will be hard to 
forget such sights as these on the 
accelerated yet remarkably clear film 
of that time: Czar Nicholas II and 
his family roller-skating on the decks 
of the royal yacht; the Czar taking 
snapshots of his four children play- 
ing tag; the Czar being kissed on 
both cheeks by a long file of officers; 
the Czarina in heavy-flowered hat 
permitting her hand to be kissed by 
a line of curtsying little girls. There 
is glimpse after glimpse of this futile 
court, playing in the sun while the 
frightful darkness gathered. And 
then, Lenin: dictating with jerky in- 
tensity to his bug-eyed, fanatic wife; 
haranguing a crowd, his face precise, 
irresistibly urgent. Kerensky, then 
Trotsky and Stalin—not the old 
pseudo-benevolent Stalin of his later 
deification but the pockmarked 
black-haired political thug. A young- 
er Vishinsky, icy and alert, in re- 
markable newsreels of the purge 
trials, the old revolutionaries con- 
fessing their sins with dreadful sub- 
mission. Then, worst of all a se- 
quence made of several executions 
by Red Army squads: the con- 
demned stood up before a trench; 
the grotesque leap of limbs and 
flight of caps as the bullets hit them 
and they fall backward out of sight; 
the laughing inspection of their 
riddled bodies in the trench. 


oe and many other celluloid 
ghosts were found in a six-month 
search of seventy-six sources: the con- 
tacts of the International Federation 


of Film Archivists in London, the 
Paris flea market, a castle on the 
Rhine near Wiesbaden, the private 
collections of White Russians here 
and abroad, a barn in New Jersey, 
the dusty files of the defunct leftist 
French paper Journal-Eclair. Can 
after can of film, stored, hidden, for- 
gotten, or jealously guarded, was fer- 
reted out by Salomon and his cutter, 
Isaac Kleinerman, who knew what 
they wanted and were determined to 
find it. 

Some things, of course, they could 
not get, so they borrowed scenes of 
the revolution from two Russian film 
epics directed by Eisenstein, “Potem- 
kin” and “Ten Days That Shook the 
World,” splicing them so deftly with 
the “live” reels that only an expert 
could separate the two. But even 
such material as this would not have 
had its cumulative power without 
the structure and rhythm imposed 
on it by Salomon and Kleinerman; 
without the score of Robert Russell- 
Bennett, who borrowed freely and 
rightly from Russian folk music 
and the Tschaikovsky idiom; with- 
out the text of Richard Hanser, who 
not only uses words poetically but 
knows when and where to borrow. 
Accompanying a sequence showing 
peasants in the final stages of liqui- 
dation by deliberate starvation are 
these words from Richard II: “Let's 


talk of graves, of worms and epi- 
taphs; make dust our paper and 
with rainy eyes write sorrow on the 
bosom of the earth .. .” 


The Search for a Father 


Documentary? No, perhaps not. 
Dangerous? Yes, in the wrong hands. 
Another team could have made a 
different picture from the frames on 
the cutting-room floor, for what is 
omitted is as significant as what is 
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shown, and the order of showing as 
important as the content. If there 
were any criticism of this particular 
film, encompassing the Russian ag- 
ony from 1917 to 1945, it would be 
that it is not the whole truth. It is 
not the whole truth because there is 
no way of showing what went on in 
Russian minds and hearts during 
those convulsive years and what it is 
that has kept Communism alive and 
strong through horrors and injus- 
‘ices that should long since have 
shriveled these minds and _ hearts 
entirely. 

“Nightmare in Red” shows with 
searing finality the evil of totalitari- 
inism. But it does not show what 
makes a people accept totalitarian- 
ism: a want and a weakness within as 
responsible for their captive state as 
ihe force from without. Briefly the 
film’s creators indicate the deep, con- 
tinuing need of the Russian people 
lor a “Little Father,” be he Czar or 
Stalin. But do we not ourselves want 
that to some degree? “Nightmare in 
Red” may show what Communism 
does; it does not show what Commu- 
nism is. To make clear the seduction 
that leads to destruction—this is the 
next job at hand. 


Who'll Pay the Bill? 


But who will sponsor such pictures 
if business does not pick up the tab? 
Who will see to it that this growing 
and infinitely useful new form of 
art—the documentary in depth—be- 
comes a part of the American diet, 
still so deficient in the vitamins of 
thought? The British have answered 
this, but in a manner unacceptable 
to our system. Their government- 
subsidized BBC has made the docu- 
mentary a daily food, nourishing 
and sustaining. But government has 
never been our answer in such di- 
lemmas; we turn inevitably to pri- 
vate sources. 

One cannot help wondering wheth- 
er the logical patrons of public stim- 
ulation and enlightenment are not 
the big foundations, those enormous 
accretions of wealth which, if they 
are to remain tax-free, must be dedi- 
cated to the service of society. They 
could not serve it better, surely, than 
by guaranteeing the limitless pro- 
ductivity of such guardians of the 
public conscience, such extenders of 
the public vision, as the Murrows 
and Sevareids and Salomons. 
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Haiti—ll: 
The Ile de la Tortue 


SABINE GOVA 


i‘ Haiti the sun does not rise pink. 
The sky is a powerful orange. 
Only when the gold of the rays 
breaks through will the firmament 
yield to the sun and gradually turn 
to a pale blue. 

When I arrived in Port-de-Paix, 
the sun was punctuating the sky; the 
day had begun. I left my luggage in 
the Bon Accueil and strolled along 
the street. 

There were no morning activities 
in the modest houses, no sweeping, 
washing, or bedmaking. Adults and 
children alike got up from their 
mats and started work or play where 
they had left off the night before. It 
was pleasantly quiet; the loudest 
voices were those of roosters and 
hungry donkeys. 

A vacant lot on the right gave me 
a view of the ocean. There was no 
beach; the water lapped softly at the 
descending ground behind the 
houses. It was dark green, but 
about a mile away it suddenly 
changed into royal blue—two cur- 
rents that never mingle. Out in the 
two-toned water the green mass of 
an island curved over the horizon 
like the hump of a monster turtle. 
It was the Ile de la Tortue—Turtle 
Island, where freebooters and bucca- 
neers had landed, penetrated the vir- 
gin forest, and hunted down the last 
Indians three hundred years ago. 
The Austrian consul in Port-au- 
Prince had told me about these epi- 
sodes of early Haitian history when 
he showed me his unique collection 
of Haitian objects of arts and crafts. 
Some of the small pottery pieces re- 
sembling Mexican sculpture had 
come from Turtle Island. Now with 
the island before me I remembered 
them. Why not go over there my- 
self and try to find some of the rare 
Indian artifacts I wanted so much? 

I went to the port to find out how 
to reach the island. 

“Do you know that there is no 
means of transportation on the is- 
land?” the director of the port asked 


me. “There are no roads, nothing 
but mule paths between scattered 
groups of native huts.” 

I knew. The consul had told me 
that the only place to go was to 
Father Riou’s Notre Dame des Pal- 
mistes: a tiny church, a hospital, and 
his own house. 

“You are lucky,” the director said 
at last. “There aren’t many opportu- 
nities to go but this morning a boat 
from the island arrived here. It will 
go back in the afternoon. Let’s ar- 
range with the captain to take you.” 


The Voyage 


We left the narrow office in the cus- 
tom house and walked across the 
beach. Near the wooden pier a small 
steamer was unloading coal. The 
crew put the bags on the heads of 
three men who stood in the water 
up to their shoulders. Advancing 
carefully under their heavy load, 
they slowly emerged, the sweat run- 
ning down their faces mingling with 
the water that dripped off their bod- 
ies. The black skin and the torn pur- 
ple trousers had an air of mourning 
in the brightness of the summer day. 
A dark trail marked the way to the 
mules that were standing in the 
shade of coconut palms. The ani- 
mals patiently took over the men’s 
burdens, whereupon the men silent- 
ly walked back into the water. 

On the railing of the pier, a stocky 
Negro was sitting with a sturdy boy 
—captain and crew. The captain 
unwillingly got’ up when we ap- 
proached. Would he take me along? 
Yes, for three dollars. 

“Three dollars!” The director was 
indignant. “Your other passengers 
are paying twenty cents.” 

“Three dollars or I don’t take her.” 

“T'll gladly pay the three doilars, 
please let me,” I pleaded, but the di- 
rector would not agree. “It’s undig- 
nified and contrary to the honor of 
Haiti!” he exclaimed. “We don’t 
take advantage of our guests.” 

“Our guests—” the captain snapped; 
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it sounded like the quick bark of a 
dog who does not like an approach- 
ing visitor. 

We finally settled on two dollars. 
When the boat left, the captain 
was still furious. He twisted the 
steering wheel as if it were the di- 
rector’s neck. Sitting on the naked 
planks of the deck, I looked uneasily 
at the irate man. His attitude be- 
came oppressive and I impatiently 
awaited the end of the crossing. A 
strong wind pushed us along, so it 
was speedy sailing. I hoped it would 
take less than the usual three hours. 

When only sixty feet of water sep- 
arated us from the beach, the captain 
bawled “Get up and out!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked 
alarmed. “We aren't at the Pointe 
des Oiseaux.” 

“And we won't go there. All my 
passengers are going to the other 
side. For two dollars I don’t go out 
of my way.” 

I had no time to say another word. 
The captain picked me up with his 
steam-shovel grip, carried me 
through the water, and dropped me 
on the sand. A moment later the boy 
threw my suitcase down at my side 
and without one more glance the 
pair thrashed back through the in- 
coming tide, climbed into the boat, 
and sailed away. 

The coast had looked uninhabited 
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from alar, but it was not. Rude huts 
made of sugar-cane stalks and cov- 
ered with banana leaves were hid- 
den under the dense foliage of pis- 
tachio and mango trees, stragglers of 
the climbing forest. Natives came 
running from all sides, shouting and 
gesticulating. 

“To Father Riou’s? But that’s 
more than a two-hour climb. Night 
will be falling. A thunderstorm is 
blowing up.” 

An elderly man approached slow- 
ly. White hair surrounded his black 
face like a glory. There was a sud- 
den silence and everybody looked at 
him when he said, “Madame, I am 
the mayor, and this is my son 
Félicien.” He pointed to a friendly- 
looking youngster. “He will take you 
up to Father Riou’s. And this is the 
city hall. We will lock up your be- 
longings here. This is safe. 

“The Father will send word about 
your luggage. There will always be 
somebody happy to carry it along.” 

I thanked the mayor for his help, 
and the boy and I started on our way. 


W: CLIMBED rapidly, Félicien a 

few steps before me. The path 
was barely indicated by irregular 
stones and was so steep that I often 
had to grasp the lianas to pull my- 
self up. When after a short time I 
looked back the beach had disap- 





peared and the forest surrounded us, 
The storm broke. The water 
poured down hard, crystal clear and 
warm. It slapped my face, ran along 
my neck and down my body. My 
camera and bag pulled on thei 
shoulder straps like dogs on a leash. 
We were walking in a speedily ris- 
ing current. Flashes of lightning 
revealed tremendous trees with 
splattering leaves in every shade of 
green. The soil became an orange 
river pulling the whole forest down- 
ward. Working my way upward to- 
ward a house, to light, to people, I 
struggled with all my energy. Yet | 
enjoyed it; I enjoyed its savage 
beauty. 

The sight of dwellings was almost 
disappointing. The enchantment was 
over. 

“Good-by, Madame,” the boy 
called. He had already turned 
around and was vanishing into the 
dark. I entered the first house. 

In a small room a young Haitian 
woman was sewing by the light of a 
candle. She welcomed me and led me 
upstairs. What a struggle it was to 
undo my soaked clothes and put on 
the linen shift she had brought mc! 
Finally I stretched out on the nar- 
row bed to wait for my hostess, who 
had said she would come back with 
some food. 

I did not hear her knock at the 
door. I did not hear anything unti! 
the ringing of the morning bell. 


The Mission 


It looked like a dark and cloudy day 
until I realized that the shutters 
were closed. When I pushed them 
open, sunlight flooded the room. | 
went out onto the porch that su:- 
rounded the house. Under the trees 
nearby, a mule grazed. A few chich 
ens flew up, pursued by a skinny dog 
across a lawn that stretched betwee: 
the house and several huts. The on! 
reminder of last night’s storm way 
my clothing spread out to dry. 

The young woman who had re 
ceived me in the evening was sitting 
on the grass talking with some chil! 
dren. She waved good morning ani 
called me to come down. 

“I am Marthe,” she said with « 
friendly smile when we met. “Do you 
recognize me? Last night you were so 
tired that I didn’t tell you Fathe 
Riou isn’t here. He went over to St. 
Louis du Nord for a meeting.” I was 
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very disappointed and Marthe saw it. 

When I told her about the pot- 
tery she exclaimed, “There at least 
I can help you! Of course I cannot 
give the explanations as the Father 
could, but I will bring you to some 
of our people who know where to 
find the pottery and it is even possi- 
ble that they may have some. We 
will go to see them this afternoon.” 

“Perhaps I can help you in the 
meantime?” I asked. 

“Come with me to the infirmary,” 
Marthe proposed. “I’m the nurse 
here; I've been working with the 
Father for eight years. He’s a doctor 
too—he taught me everything,” she 
added proudly. 


Si PICKED UP some tattered gar- 
\/ ments and told the children to 
draw water at the well and carry it 
io the infirmary. 

“We have few patients right now,” 
she continued, “but when the Father 
is here, there are about twenty com- 
ing every day.” 

We crossed the lawn and entered 
a small building scarcely different 
from the huts, except that it was 
more solidly built and had a real 
door. It consisted of one room fur- 
nished with three iron beds with no 
other covering than straw mats. In 
one of them huddled a girl shivering 
with fever. Her mother was sitting 
next to her on the floor preparing 
-offee on a small charcoal stove. At 
the other end of the same bed an- 
other bony little girl with burning 
eyes was trying to use one of the stiff 
mats as a blanket. Marthe covered 
her with some rags she had brought, 
using one end of them to wipe foam 
from the girl’s mouth. 

An old woman lay coughing in 
another bed. At the end of the room 
a woman was kneeling before the 
third bed praying, the rosary slip- 
ping through her restless fingers. An 
ugly skin disease disfigured her fea- 
tures. 

Marthe distributed pills. Then I 
helped her to sprinkle the floor with 
water, which was better for the pa- 
tients than whirling up the dust in 
the dry hot air. 


Houngans and Mambos 


When we had gone into the small 
stable that was arranged as pharmacy 
and laboratory, I asked, “What are 
the little girls suffering from?” 
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“One has malaria and the other 
typhoid,” Marthe answered calmly. 
Seeing my alarmed look she added, 
“You must realize that they would 
be with their families if we didn’t 
have them here. Or they might be 
in the hands of houngans, which 
would be even worse.” 

“I have heard about the houn- 
gans,” I said. “Are the voodoo priests 
here too?” 

“Are they here?” Marthe repeated 
with a forlorn voice. It sounded like 
an echo from the woods to which 
there was no answer. “Wherever they 
are, the people will spare no effort 
to find them. The houngans and 
mambos, the male and female priests, 
exploit these poor souls. They get 
the fattest chicken and the last goat 
—and for what? They extort a high 
price from one man to throw a spell 
on his enemy and then the enemy 
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pays to have the spell lifted. And 
when they curse a family—” Marthe 
drew herself up and looking at me 
with great dignity said, “I do not 
believe in it, but the villagers will 
say such a family is delivered to the 
demons. They are outcasts, and 
might just as well die.” After a mo- 
ment of mournful silence she added, 
“Over here the Father knows how to 
keep the houngans down.” 

“How does he do it?” I wondered. 

“We see and hear nothing any 


more that could remind us of voo- 
doo. Not even a drum. Oh, just to 
hear a drum brings everything back. 
It’s bewitching. That’s why the 
Father doesn’t allow it. It would be 
leading us into temptation.” She got 
up and looked out of the open door. 
“We don’t need drums. We have our 
bell. There it hangs, high up in the 
sky—and it has the voice of the 
angels.” 

Famous Son 

“You have a charming way of telling 
things, Marthe,” .I said. Her eyes 
brightened. 

“There is a reason for it: I’m ffom 
Jérémie—like Alexandre Dumas. And 
of course I have read all his novels. 
He is our greatest writer, don’t you 
think so?” 

Jérémie — Dumas — I remembered 
that his grandmother had been a 
Negro slave in Haiti, at that time 
the French colony St.-Domingue. But 
it never had occurred to me that 
Haiti would claim him as a famous 
son. However, it was the name of his 
Haitian grandmother, Louise Ces- 
sette Dumas, which he had made 
immortal, while the name of his 
French grandfather—denied to the 
illegitimate descendant—is forgotten. 

I suddenly felt very happy. It was 
like discovering a relative in a for- 
eign country where everyone had 
seemed to be a stranger. 

“Dumas is truly your greatest writ- 
er,” I said with conviction. “But he 
is French also. Through him we are 
related.” 

“That's wonderful!” Marthe pulled 
my arm through hers. “Now let's go 
and see whether we'll find some ol 
the treasures you are seeking.” 


The Gift 


After a short walk we entered a 
hut where I counted seven children. 
They got up immediately and 
hugged Marthe. They looked at me 
timidly and retreated to the other 
corner of the hut, crowding around 
their mother who was standing there 
just as shy as her flock. Marthe ex- 
changed a few words with her and 
she disappeared. 

When she came back she was car- 
rying a basket, which she emptied 
on the floor. We all knelt at the 
strange sight of tiny pottery heads 
with tremendous round eyes and wide 
mouths. One little monster had its 
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fist pressed to the mouth as if re- 
straining a cry. Curved handles were 
lying there as if the pots to which 
they belonged were buried in the 
ground beneath. 

“Choose what you want or take all 
if you like them,” the mother said. 
These were her first words, spoken 
so softly that I could hardly hear 
them. But her great eyes were fixed 
on me, full of expectation. I did not 
want to disappoint her, but knowing 
the value of this Indian pottery I 
was certain that I would be able 
to buy only one or two pieces. 

“Since I don’t know what they are 
worth—” I started to say. Marthe 
understood. 

“We are happy to be able to give,” 
she said. “The more you accept the 
richer we will feel.” An Oriental 
prince in the Arabian Nights could 
not have said it more beautifully. 

While I was selecting several pieces 
the children were watching me curi- 
ously. They started picking up those 
I had left and one girl took up a 
warrior’s head I had chosen. Hold- 
ing it in her little palm she looked 
at it seriously. Suddenly the mother 
noticed what she was doing. 

“How can you touch what belongs 
to Madame?” she cried. “Malélevée!” 

The child was so frightened that 
she dropped the piece and cowered 
in a corner. Malélevée—ill-bred—is 
the hardest word for a Haitian child 
to bear. Tears were streaming down 
her cheeks. I tried to explain that 
she had not understood that the 
piece was mine but it did not help. 
Finally the mother stopped apolo- 
gizing and the child smiled again. 

When Marthe and I left, the chil- 
(lren were standing in the doorway. 
Several times I turned around to 
wave good-by. How dark they looked 
in the glistening sunshine—how small 
under the big trees. 

“They have so little and they gave 
me so much,” I said to Marthe. 

She was walking silently by my 
side. The trees gave way to shrubs 
and we could see the Haitian coast 
it the other side of the water. 

“Haiti is a little country—poor in 
money but rich in culture,” Marthe 
said. She did not turn to me while 
she spoke. For she said it to nobody, 
or perhaps to the whole world. 


(This is the second of two articles 
on Haiti by Miss Gova.) 


The Protocols 
Of Maxim Litvinov 


ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


Axim Litvinov: Notes For A JOURNAL. 

Introduction by E. H. Carr. Prefatory 
Note by General Walter Bedell Smith. New 
York: Morrow. $3.75. London (without 
General Smith’s Prefatory Note): André 
Deutsch. 18s. 


This book has a strange history. It 
is about two years now since its Brit- 
ish publisher, André Deutsch, began 
to advertise it, quoting Professor E. 
H. Carr, a prominent historian, to 
the effect that it was one of the most 
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sensational works of its kind. The 
description did not at first seem 
exaggerated. Authentic diaries of 
Maxim Litvinov, the Old Bolshevik 
who was Soviet Foreign Commissar 
in the 1930's, would surely represent 
a most important contribution to 
contemporary history and a human 
document of. extraordinary interest. 
What was going on, one wondered, 
in Litvinov’s mind during the night- 
mare of the great purges, when 
nearly all his old friends and com- 
rades perished? What did he think 
of Stalin's foreign policy during and 


after the Second World War? This 
book, one hoped, should answer 
these and many other questions. 

Then the publication of the dia- 
ries, which were said to have been 
smuggled out of Russia, was repeat- 
edly delayed. Inquiries about them 
met with silence. At last the book 
was presented to the public but with 
much less assurance than in the orig- 
inal advertisement. Professor Carr, 
who wrote the introduction to the 
Notes, expresses prudent doubt about 
their authenticity and avows that 
their origin has remained obscure to 
him in spite of his investigations. He 
was informed that Litvinov had en- 
trusted his memoirs to Mme. Alex- 
andra Kollontai while she was So- 
viet Minister to Sweden, that she 
entrusted them to someone else, who 
in turn handed them to another per- 
son, and so on. Strangely, everyone 
through whose hands the original 
manuscript or typescript allegedly 
had passed turned out to be dead, 
and Mr. Carr could only interview 
some unidentified “Russian interme- 
diaries” in Paris. In short, not a sin- 
gle person was prepared to assume 
any degree of responsibility for the 
document. 


ae after that, strange things con- 
tinued to happen. Although all 
people concerned with the “smug: 
gling out” of these diaries were said 
to be dead, new portions of the 
“Litvinov typescript” landed on the 
publisher’s desk. One might have 
thought that this alone should have 
sufficed for the publisher and Pro- 
fessor Carr to dismiss the book. 
Beset by doubts, Professor Carr 
has dutifully warned readers about 
the authenticity of the “documen:” 
and has pointed out which items :n 
it have struck him as spurious. 
But he still thinks that the book ‘s 
a “composite document,” which, to- 
gether with some obvious fictiou, 
“contains a substratum of genuire 
material emanating in some form 
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or other from Litvinov himself”; 
and that “handled with caution, it 
still makes a useful contribution to 
our understanding” of Soviet affairs. 
Even if, Professor Carr adds, “the 
hypothesis of a complete forgery or 
fiction cannot be dismissed out of 
hand,” these Notes would “as a his- 
torical romance .. . be a work of 
considerable insight and imagina- 
tion as well as of a high degree of 
literary talent.” 


Shameless Forgery 


| have great respect for Professor 
Carr’s scholarly achievement, espe- 
cially in his many-volumed History 
of Soviet Russia. But his achieve- 
ment falls within strictly defined 
limits: He specializes in the history 
of policies and institutions, about 
which he knows more than most So- 
vietologists. But he pays little atten- 
tion to the social, psychological, and 
moral background of the events he 
describes. 

In my view, these Notes are a com- 
plete, crude, shabby, and shameless 
forgery. They are worthless even as 
a “historical romance”; the portrait 
of Litvinov that is supposed to 
emerge from them bears no relation 
whatever to the real Litvinov. No 
one writing about Communism with 
any inside knowledge, with a sense 
of its climate, can have any doubt 
about this. 


if irsey is hardly a page in the Notes 
that does not contain striking 
anachronisms and incongruities. It 
is impossible to believe that these 
emanated from Litvinov; even a 
competent ghost writer would not 
have committed them. 

To start fromthe lighter side, we 
are offered a number of “human- 
interest” stories about Litvinov and 
other Bolshevik leaders. The effect 
is often grotesque. We are given, for 
instance, a glimpse of the erotic life 
of Karl Radek, the once famous fight- 
er, wit, and “prince of pamphlet- 
eers.” “Litvinov” alludes for our 
benefit to Radek’s “violent outbursts 
of jealousy” for Larissa Reissner. 
Now Radek was indeed the lover of 
Larissa Reissner, a Bolshevik author- 
ess and famous beauty. He might 
have been jealous of her—Bolsheviks 
were not above such bourgeois vices. 
But the outbursts were supposed to 
have taken place in 1928. At that 
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time Radek was already deported to 
the north and Larissa Reissner had 
been dead for two years. (I have be- 
fore me her obituary written by 
Radek himself and dated “Moscow, 
the Kremlin, 1 December, 1926.’’) 

Another entry in the Notes 
purports to record a_ telephone 
conversation between Litvinov and 
Trotsky not long before Trotsky’s 
deportation from Moscow in Jan- 
uary, 1929. Once again the “human 
touch.” “He [Trotsky] asked me if 
there was any news about his 
daughter Zinaila . . . I replied that 
there was none. . . Alas, yesterday I 
received a telegram from our Em- 
bassy in Berlin: she hanged herself 
on receiving news that her husband 
had been shot . . . How strange and 
tragic is the destiny of this man, his 
family and his close _ collabora- 
tors...” It seems almost boorish to 
question the genuineness of Lit- 
vinov's sigh over the “tragic destiny” 
of Trotsky and his family. The only 
snag is that Trotsky’s daughter 
Zinaida committed suicide in Berlin 
nearly five years after this alleged 
conversation. 


Political ‘Disclosures’ 


The political revelations are of the 
same quality. The most sensational 
story, which has given editorial writ- 
ers and commentators of highly rep- 
utable newspapers “food for grave 
reflection,” is about a mission, head- 
ed by Marshal Tukhachevsky, alleg- 
edly sent to Germany by Stalin in 
December, 1928. Supposedly Stalin 
ordered Tukhachevsky to tell the 
German generals that Soviet mili- 
tary leaders were prepared to over- 
throw the Communist régime and 
set up a pro-German military dicta- 
torship if Germany agreed to make 
common cause with Russia in the 
diplomatic field. 

In this concoction, much later de- 
velopments are confusedly and in- 
coherently projected back to the year 
1928. In 1928, Stalin was in the 
midst of a bitter conflict with the 
Right Oppositionists, led by Rykov, 
Bukharin, and Tomsky, who were 
still members of the Politburo. (Ry- 
kov was still the Soviet Prime Minis- 
ter.) It is preposterous to think that 
Stalin could have made this pseudo- 
Machiavellian move at that time, a 
move that would have exposed him 
to a most dangerous attack if the 
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Oppositionists had got wind of it. It 
is equally nonsensical that he should 
have entrusted the job to Tukha 
chevsky, an antagonist of his since 
the Russo-Polish war of 1920. 

Another “disclosure” that some 
writers have also found startling is 
that “After Rapallo” the German 
Generals von Hammerstein, von 
Seeckt, and Admiral Raeder “offered 
[to Litvinov] to organize the Russian 
production of armaments, shells and 
submarines, to circumvent the Ver 
sailles Treaty”—and this “immedi 
ately” after they have been intro 
duced to him! 

The truth of the matter is thai 
highly secret arrangements for Ger- 
man assistance in the organization o' 
the Russian armament industries 
had been made as early as at the 
beginning of 1921, a year before the 
Rapallo Treaty; and they were 
made on Trotsky’s initiative and un- 
der Lenin’s auspices with such lead- 
ing German industrialists as Krupp 
and Blohm & Voss. The authentic 
evidence about the deal is available 
in the Trotsky archives at Harvard 
University. The German generals 
had no reason whatsoever for mak- 
ing the offer more than a year later 
or for making it to Litvinov, then 
only Deputy Foreign Commissar. 


A Historical Novel? 


One could illustrate the phony char- 
acter of the Notes by a long list of 
similar examples. In each case—and 
there are dozens of them—dates and 
events, when cross-checked, turn out 
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to be pure invention. But these il- 
lustrations are of interest to the spe- 
cialist only. Suffice it to say here that 
nearly all that this ghostly Litvinov 
reveals about Soviet policy in China 
in the 1920's is, also in the light of 
the Trotsky archives and of other 
known sources, complete trash. 

Has this book, even if it cannot 
be treated as an authentic historical 
document, the quality of good “his- 
torical romance” that Professor Carr 
claims for it? 

Litvinov certainly was not one of 
the giants of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. But he was a_ cultivated, 
shrewd member of the Old Guard, 
with a deep loyalty to Bolshevism, 
with wide international experience, 
and with a somewhat skeptical and 
realistic mind. Like all Bolshevik 
leaders of Jewish origin, he was 
steeped in Marxist internationalism 
and viewed rather contemptuously, 
or at least indifferently, the religious 
beliefs and customs of old Jewry. In 
the 1930’s he was identified with 
the pro-French and pro-British and 
anti-Nazi trend of Soviet foreign 
policy; but this was a matter of 
diplomatic orientation, not of any 
pro-liberal or pro-social democratic 
inclinations. 

Let us now have a 
dummy impersonating the late 
Commissar. The Litvinov of this 
book is incredibly ignorant of what 
is going on inside the Bolshevik 
Party. Early in 1936 he becomes 
indignant when he hears for the 


look at the 
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first time about Trotsky’s “project 
to bring about ‘clemancism’ [sic] in 
the Party .. .” Well, in the summer 
of 1927 Trotsky made the famous 
statement that in the event of war he 
would go on criticizing Stalin and 
Voroshilov for ineptitude and mud- 
dleheadedness just as Clemenceau 
criticized the French Government of 
Caillaux and Malvy during the First 
World War. Trotsky’s “Clemenceau 
thesis” was the center of a most 
dramatic party controversy from the 
middle to the end of 1927, when he 
and many other eminent Bolsheviks 
were expelled from the party. The 
“Clemenceau thesis” loomed large 
in every party document of the 
time; it was given as the chief reason 
for the expulsion of the Opposition- 
ists, and for years afterward was 
often referred to in party literature. 
Of all this, we are asked to believe, 
Litvinov had no knowledge: He 
first learns hazily about “cleman- 
cism” more than eight years after the 
event. 


Trotsky a Mason? 


The same false Litvinov then writes 
about Kamenev as Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in Rome at a time when Ka- 
menev was already expelled from 
the party. He further pretends to 
believe that Trotsky was a Freema- 
son—Trotsky, of all people, who in 
the early 1920’s did his utmost to 
have the French Communist Party 
purged of Freemasons. 

Anyone familiar with the back- 
ground of these years will remember 
the zeal with which the Russian 
émigré press of the extreme Right, 
anticipating in this respect Hitler 
and Goebbels, denounced the Rus- 
sian Revolution as a Masonic-Jew- 
ish-Marxist conspiracy. The echo of 
these denunciations can at once be 
detected in what purports to be 
Litvinov’s own voice, for Litvinov 
himself “exposes” here the “secret 
connection” between international 
Freemasonry and Communism. He 
himself also “exposes,” unwittingly 
to be sure, Jewry’s “sinister part in 
the conspiracy,” for we learn that he 
has meetings with the Chief Rabbi 
of Moscow and does his best to shield 
the synagogue against his Gentile 
comrades, and that only from fear 
of Stalin does he finally desist. Se- 
cret meetings between the Bolshevik 
leaders and Chief Rabbi were, of 


course, the favorite hobbyhorses of 
the most obscurantist of Russian 
émigré propagandists. 

Litvinov, who had followed Lenin 
faithfully and without the slightest 
deviation ever since 1903, is also 
supposed to believe that Lenin 
made the October Revolution with 
the help of “German gold,” thus 
confirming yet another hackneyed 
and discredited legend of early 
anti-Bolshevik propaganda. One can 
only imagine how heartily the real 
man would have laughed over all 
this. He would have been exceed- 
ingly amused, for instance, by the 
words attributed to him about Mol- 
otov’s great “erudition.” Not less 
phony is the observation that only 
Lenin’s “fanaticism” prevented the 
materialization of Litvinov’s che 
ished “dream of bringing the Bolshe- 
viks into the international socialist 
movement, not as foes, but as lelt- 
wing friends.” 


Who Wrote It? 


Yet it is doubtful whether the real 
author of these absurdities has had 
any political purpose in producing 
this piece of fiction. His only ambi 
tion seems to have been to fill an 
obvious gap in the book market, a 
gap created by the lack of authentic 
autobiographical writings by Soviet 
leaders and statesmen. Who knows 

he may even have been moved by 
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certain noble sympathy with west- 
ern specialists in Soviet affairs 
handicapped by this lack. He has 
undoubtedly brought to his job cer- 
iain qualifications of the type that 
ihe counterfeiter usually brings to 
his work. In some patches of this 
hook there is that spuriously vivid 
local color which is usually found 
in an apocryphal work. Yet a forger 
of banknotes working with the 
negligence or absent-mindedness 
that is displayed by the perpetrator 
of these Notes would be caught in 
no time. 

It is possible to trace by means of 
analysis of internal evidence the 
cureer of the real author. He has 
certainly spent some years, but hard- 
\. any after 1930, in the Soviet dip- 
lomatic service. He was surely in a 
subordinate position from which he 
had no access to the policymaking 
center and from which he could 
obtain just a few remote glimpses of 
the Commissar. Trying to put him- 
self into Litvinov’s shoes, he mus- 
tered all he could recall—his sketchy 
knowledge of the inside of the So- 
viet Foreign Office as it looked 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
the bag of gossip, political and pref- 
erably sexual, picked up in some 
Soviet embassies and at parties 
given by second- or third-rank of- 
ficials. He obviously knew the in- 
side of the Soviet embassies in Paris, 
Tokyo, and probably Warsaw, but 
little else. The milieu in which he 
moved was that of civil servants— 
good Greek Orthodox and Great 
Russian nationalists, at heart 
stanch anti-Bolsheviks, who after 
the revolution joined the party for 
the sake of a career. Some time 
about 1930, while abroad, he cer- 
tainly “chose freedom’”—a freedom 
that to his mind implies the freedom 
to produce bogus historical docu- 
ments. 


_ ME ADMIT that I am throwing 
this book into the wastebasket 
with a sigh of regret. I suppose that 
some Old Bolsheviks, perhaps even 
Litvinov, wrote memoirs in Stalin’s 
days and had them hidden away 
securely. (I am quite sure that the 
few Old Bolsheviks who have sur- 
vived Stalin are writing them now.) 
How I would like to review Lit- 
vinov’s authentic diaries! Perhaps 
one day they may still come my way. 
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The Story of 
DEMETRA 


and 
the 


headless 
doll 


Denerra is a lively, mischievous 15 month old baby with light brown 
hair and a face always scrubbed shiny and clean. She toddles around on 
the floors, generally gets in her mother’s way, and gurgles over her doll. 

The headless rag doll is an important plaything to Demetra. Important 
because it is her only plaything. And important also because it symbolizes 
the poverty and struggle of living in modern Greece—torn and ripped by 
war, earthquakes ond the austerity of economic rehabilitation. 


The only “home” Demetra has known is a refugee camp in Athens—a 
large warehouse partitioned off with ropes and rags to make “rooms” for 
many families. 


Demetra’s mother has sold most of the family’s possessions, even her 
own winter jacket, to buy milk and bread for the baby. Demetra’s father, 
a newspaperman before the war, has been unable to find employment. He 
is hard working and conscientious, but in poverty-stricken Greece there is 
little opportunity to earn a living wage. In a country where tragedy and 
sorrow walk hand in hand, Demetra’s parents can only pray that someone 
—somewhere—will help their tiny daughter. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP DEMETRA 


You can heip Demetra or another needy baby through the BABY SPONSORSHIP 
plan of Save the Children Federation. For only $60 a year, $5 a month, SCF will send 
“your” baby, food—including extra milk and cereal—attractive new clothing, warm 
bedding and many other essential items—delivered in your name in Greece, Finland. 
France, Western Germany or Korea. 

Full information about the baby you sponsor and a photograph will be sent to you. 
You may correspond with “your” baby’s family, so that your generous material aid 
hecomes part of a larger gift of understanding and friendship. The cost of an SCF 
Baby Sponsorship is so small—the good is so great. 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS include: Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark W. Clark, 
Mrs. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert Hoover, 
James A. Farley, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., 

Rt. Rev. Henry St. G. Tucker, D.D., Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie 


Established 
1932 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Carnegie Endowment International Center, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ | would like to sponsor a needy baby like Demetra in .. (Greece, Finland, 
France, Western Germany or Korea) or where the need is greatest 1 will pay $60 for one 
year (or $15 for first quarter, or $5 per month). Enclosed is payment for the full year [. 
the first quarter (J, the first month ial Please send me the baby’s name, story and picture. 


1 cannot sponsor a baby, but I would like to help by enclosing my gift of $ 


Genii to Save The Children Federation are deductible from Federal income tax. 
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containing detailed information and compre- 
hensive listing of firms for only $1.00. Money 
back guarantee. OTIS PUBLICA TONS, Box 
714. Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


LET ME FIND THE BOOK YOU WANT 


madeleine swarte 
book scout 
search 








free service 


literary specialist research 
124 South 3rd Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


LEARN FRENCH, SPANISH | 
FROM RECORDS —now only $9.95 


Limited Time Offer — —— Price $29.95 
Now you can learn to speak French or Spanish 
like a native, easily, quickly, i right in your own 
h bec th famous — even 

ong-playing 
/ 'M records—and can be offered at just 
39.98--173 of "the re — By Write now = 


=e details. Living ge Course, Dept 
00 Ave. of the Americas. Ne New York 13, N. 











To learn how to head 
off cancer, call the 
American Cancer So- 
ciety office nearest 
you or simply write 
to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post 
Office. 

















On Modern Art 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


A™ ITECTURE, 
r< by 


CANS, 
$7.50. 


AMBITION AND AMERI- 
Wayne Andrews. Harper. 


Shen Eye or Man: Form anp CoNtTENT 
IN WESTERN PaintiNG, by Selden Rod- 
man. Devin-Adair. $10. 


Twenty-odd years ago, when Selden 
Rodman and I were rooming to- 
gether at Yale in a Collegiate Gothic 
suite which we had daringly fur- 
nished with cubist prints and Ce- 
zanne color lithographs, we hatched 
an insurgent campus magazine 
called the Harkness Hoot which 
went out to battle for things mod- 
ern, such as the cause of bringing 
modern architecture to moated, 
crenellated Yale. 

The most that Yale did in our 
time was to advance architecturally 
from neo-Gothic to neo-Colonial. 
But when at graduation we struck 
our tents and moved on, we felt we 
had at least had a rousing good 
time of it, and I think I secretly 
hoped the battle would never be 
quite won. There would be less 
exuberance in life and less oppor- 
tunity to lambaste the laggards if it 
were. 

Today, of course, the battle for 
modernity is so fully won that it is 
practically de rigueur for leading 
banks and soap manufacturers to 
erect breath-taking glassy shalts of 
buildings that far outshine Le Cor- 
busier. One substantial oilman of 
my acquaintance has acquired not 
one but twelve paintings by the non- 
objective Piet Mondrian, which is a 
lot of Mondrians. 


Time to Reverse 


Now comes Selden Rodman, fellow 
insurgent of the early 1930's, saying 
in his new book that things in the 
fine arts have gone too far in one 
direction, and that it is time to re- 
verse it. The rebels aginst the Acad- 
emy, as he sees it, have become so 
many academicians themselves. In 
their drive toward the abstract and 
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Rebels in Reverse 


impersonal, they have glorified fori 
at the expense of content, thereby 
leaving their art bare of humaniiy 
and “expressive language.” As in 
previous times of cynicism or retreat 
from life, they have tended to de- 
tach themselves from the commu- 
nity, burn their bridges of commu- 
nication behind them, and plunge 
into a disembodied world of their 
own. They have followed too long 
the advice that art should be “in- 
transitive,” stimulating no desires 
and appetites and never crying out 
from the heart. Why not cry out 
from the heart? asks Mr. Rodman. 
Isn’t it time we did? 


What Is Taste? 


At the same time comes Wayne An- 
drews’s keenly awaited book on 
American architecture past and 
present, which unlike Mr. Rodman’s 
is not a call to arms but rather a 
survey written from a relaxed al- 
though critical point of view. Mr. 
Andrews is less concerned with 
schools and aesthetic slogans than 
with the broad topic of taste and 
the making or unmaking of it. 
“Form follows function” is a fine 
and hallowed slogan; but Mr. An- 
drews reminds us how olten lorm 
follows the client—irequently with 
happy results, when the client ha» 
plenty of money to spend. His open 
ing statement is refreshing and cal- 
culated to shock all disembodied 
aestheticians: “As I intend to use 
the word, taste is the record of the 
ambition which leads the architec: 
to spend more time and energy thai 
is reasonable, and the client . . . to 
invest more money than commo! 
sense would dictate.” 

A book written from such a poin| 
of view flies in the face of man, 
of the categorical imperatives oi 
modernism, under which function- 
alist spellbinders have tried to dic- 
tate what is the right taste for us 
and what simply won’t do. Mr. An 
drews isn’t against modernists (who 
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fall into rival camps or schools any- 
way), but he is a trifle bored by 
some of the pretentious attitudes 
struck in their behalf. When a 
gushing critic describes a building 
of Walter Gropius as a_ post-New- 
ionian expression of “the concep- 
tion of space-time,” he snorts. When 
the flowery Lewis Mumford remarks 
of the modern American kitchen 
that it is “the moral flower of that 
long discipline of the spirit which 
Western man has undertaken dur- 
ing the last millennium under the 
forms of monasticism, militarism, 
and mechanism,” Andrews thinks it’s 
time for a belly laugh. 

Dogma has fenced in many of our 
latter-day practitioners, Andrews 
suggests, quoting architect Irving 
Gill’s imperious marching orders to 
them: “We must boldly throw aside 
every accepted structural belief and 
stindard of beauty and get back to 
the source of all architectural 
strength—the straight line, the arch, 
the cube, and the circle...” A 
whole generation of streamlined, 
categorical designers, so dead set 
against frolic and conspicuous waste 
that Andrews calls them the Veb- 
lenites, has interpreted this teaching 
to mean that they must build in a 
impersonal, unornamented, 
stripped-down style relying on steel 
and glass, admitting no love but 
that for the machine. These chaps 
are Puritans of art, and, as is the 
way with Puritans, absolutists. 

Eventually they become bores. 
Mr. Andrews is too polite to say as 
much, but that is what I think he 
means—just as when Selden Rod- 
man lights into Picasso and the 
Mondrians for their lack of “expres- 
sive language.” The stereotype of 
steel and glass has replaced the old- 
er classical order of column and 
pediment, just as the monotonous 
cubes of the abstractionists have 
taken over from the hanging deer 
and sentimentalized cows of the 
painters in velvet jackets of 1850, 
leaving one asking sometimes for a 
new house not so flooded with re- 
morseless sunlight as Richard Neu- 
tra’s, or even for a representation of 
' real cow. 


cool, 


Jeffersonian Break-throughs 


My friend Rodman, veteran of the 
Battle of New Haven, now speaks 
vigorously of the need of artists 
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again to “engage their expressive 
capacity to give effective form to a 
theme of meaningful human con- 
tent...” These are pretty big words, 
and I am not sure whether such ex- 
hortation will do it, but the gallery 
of dead-end abstract scrawls beside 
his text shows up the need for a re- 
turn from desiccation. 

Andrews goes about the issue in his 
area of architecture somewhat differ- 
ently. He contrasts the rigid, glassy 
cult of Veblenism against another 
potent tradition of our time, name- 
ly the school of modern building 
that devotes particular attention to 
surrounding sites, native materials, 
varied textures, and the individual 
tastes of the client, whose fountain- 
head he sees in Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and whose present area of flower he 
identifies as the California of great 
vistas, informal wealth, new aspira- 
tion, and redwoods. 

He underscores his point, which is 
that of diversity and free imagina- 
tion in our native building, by go- 
ing back with loving attention to 
such wayward, long-lost, or forgotten 
creations in our history of architec- 
tural high art as the romanticized 
Greek-portico plantation manse of 
Belle Grove in Louisiana (1857); the 
brilliantly original half-timber Sher- 
man mansion built in Newport, 
Rhode Island, in the 1870's; and the 
daring, triangle-shaped facade of the 
shingle summer home erected in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in the 1880's 
by McKim, Mead & White before 
they went into their High Renais- 
sance tailspin. We have always, I 
think Mr. Andrews means to im- 
ply, had a second or alternative 
solution waiting for us when the 
ruling canon gets too stiff—given a 
happy marriage of client and design- 
er. Thomas Jefferson, who was his 
own best client and designer both, 
was a model of the free American 
break-through, in the arts as else- 
where. We have done it often, and 
can do it again today. 


M* RopMaANn’s brilliantly illustrat- 


ed book stirred me, and Mr. 
Andrews’s spacious compendium re- 
assured me. I would recommend 
both not only to the absolutists of 
modernity who think they have all 
the answers, but also to other ama- 
teurs like myself, who have begun 
to wonder. 
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Be a Much Better 
Executive for $1 


Water you realize it or not, your 
personal progress as a business man- 
ager or department head is definitely 
limited by your understanding of how to 
use TIME in “selling” your ideas to your 
associates and superiors, and to commit- 
tees, conferences, boards of directors. 

In a 45-page brochure, Time Out for 
Mental Digestion, which is packed with 
the psychology of influencing people, 
Robert Rawls shows you: 

—Why you often fail to convince 

—_ 
to avoid oe people 
"mental indigestion 

—How to win over groups of 
people. 

—How to cope with people's emo- 
tional reactions. 

—How to use time in place of 
arguments to carry people along 
with you, almost irresistibly. 

Top-flight executive and veteran sales 
managers agree that this Robert Rawls’ 
“Time Out Technique” is a tremendously 
important discovery in human relations. 
Unless you understand how to use it, all 
the rest of your life you may just miss 
the success that might be yours. A com- 
mon comment of readers is, “I only wish 
I could have read this 20 years ago!” 

Simply clip this ad, attach it to a sheet 
of paper with your name and address, 
and enclose $1. Your copy of Time Ont 
for Mental Digestion will be mailed you 
promptly 
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BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Learn 
how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have 
done for hundreds of others. All 
subjects considered. New writers 
welcomed. Author satisfaction has 
made Vantage the nation’s seventh 
largest publisher. Write today for 
booklet R. It’s free. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvud., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 





It's Quick, Easy, Fun To Learn A 
LANGUAGE by LINGUAPHONE 


AT HOME, quickly, easily, correctly, master FRENCH, 
SPANISH, GERMAN, JAPANESE, RUSSIAN, ICE- 
LANDIC, MODERN GREEK—any of 34 languages, by 
Linguaphone World’s Standard Conversational Method. 
Add to business, school, cultural, travel, armed services’ 
opportunities. Save time, work, money. 

million home study students. Write for FREE boo! 

DAY. Linguaphone Institute, 157-115 Radio City, N.Y. 20. 
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An Ambassador’s 


Second Report 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


5 don New Dimensions or Peace, by Ches- 
ter Bowles. Harper. $4. 

With so many Presidential candi- 
dates around, it is refreshing to 
come across a book by somebody 
who is merely running for Secretary 
of State. If the qualifications for that 
job are a rough-and-ready under- 
standing of the various revolutions 
at work in the world, plus a willing- 
ness to regard foreigners as people, 
Mr. Bowles’s latest book should 
make him a leading contender—if 
the electorate retires Mr. Dulles 
next year. 

The advertising man who was 
Governor of Connecticut and Am- 
bassador to India has traveled wide- 
ly and understood much. He sweeps 
us through Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East, dwells on the revolu- 
tions of Lenin, Sun Yat-sen, and 
Gandhi, asks whether we really un- 
derstand the mighty impact on 
Asia of our own American Revolu- 
tion, throws in some American his- 
tory, and winds up with a foreign 
policy for the future. 


_ SUCH an assignment it 
would be a miracle if Mr. 
Bowles got far below the surface. As 
a quick, easy-to-read summary of the 
situation, his book is lucid and im- 
mensely valuable. But it helps 
deepen our understanding only of 
India, the corner of the vast canvas 
that Mr. Bowles knows best and ex- 
cites him most. To him, India’s 
was the key revolution; in writing 
of Gandhi the author manages to 
pass on to the reader the thrill he 
gets from living in the same century 
with the barefoot saint who was 
“the very soul of India.” 

Nehru receives once again the 
Bowles you-don’t-have-to-like-him- 
but-you-have-to-listen-to-him treat- 
ment. And as usual Nehru is worth 
listening to, as when he warns some 
young African firebrands: “Even 
revolutions eat up their own chil- 
dren. . . . Because of Gandhi's insist- 
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ence and example all the time, an 
Englishman could walk through an 
Indian crowd without anybody 
touching him. That was part of the 
discipline and habits of mind he in- 
culcated. I do not think you will 
find an example anywhere else of 
a national movement being conduct- 
ed with so little animus. 

“I should like you to think of 
this, because I am frightened at the 
prospect of Africa going through a 
welter of blood and thereby losing, 
I do not know, a generation or two 
of lives in this business before it 
starts on its constructive and crea- 
tive career.” 


Book Notes 


fe Raccen Epce—Tue Diary oF A 
Crisis, by Marquis Childs. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


The syndicated columnist leads the 
most glamorous and at the same 
time the most driven of lives. He is a 
Lanny Budd, the one who is always 
where the big decisions are being 
made. Each day he must try to cap- 
ture reality and give it to us while 
it’s hot. 

It seems possible that the format 
of the columnist needs to be re- 
examined. With his compelling urge 
to be omnipresent, he has also felt 
a need to create the illusion of om- 
niscience. Each column must have a 
beginning, middle, and end; each a 
moral, a theme, a point. The trou- 
ble is that life often can’t be sliced 
up that way. 

In his new book, Mr. Childs re- 
veals how refreshing it can be when 
the veteran columnist really takes us 
into his confidence, notes how the 
weather felt and the trees looked, 
and intimates that the columnist too 
is harassed and human. 

No longer hampered by the stric- 
tures of “for background only” and 
“off the record” which tend to di- 
lute a reporter's copy, he describes 
in diary form the suspenseful win- 


ter, spring, summer, and early fall 
of 1954. This was truly a year lived 
on the ragged edge, what with Mc- 
Carthyism at home and failure of 
noble schemes abroad. Twice-in 
Indo-China and in the Formosa 
Strait—we came within a hairbreadth 
of war. 

The Ragged Edge is a sensitive, 
contemplative book that is more 
gripping and convincing than a 
thousand columns. 





ORD OF THE Fuies, by William Golding. 

Coward-McCann. $3.50. 
This terrifying story, in which Brit- 
ish schoolboys are marooned on an 
island and promptly revert to a state 
of most cruel savagery, would great- 
ly dismay Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
were he around to read it. On the 
island there are no adults, no re- 
straints, no rules; the children are 
exposed to no _ headmasters, no 
priests, no judges—only to idyllic 
nature. Rousseau would have had 
them dancing hand in hand, singing 
nature’s praises, busily and happily 
forming the new society. Mr. Gold- 
ing presents a more realistic picture: 
In no time at all, he has them chat- 
tering like baboons and murdering 
each other. 





i bmn Brice: A YEARBOOK OF JUDEAO- 
Curistian Stupies. Volume 1. Edited 
by John M. Oesterreicher. Pantheon Books. 
$3.95. 


Tolerance is a form ol politeness, 
and politeness can be terribly empty. 
Both Jews and Christians aspire to 
something more; they want their )o- 
sitions understood. Catholics—this 
volume of essays is issued under off- 
cial Catholic auspices—have an acd. 
ed and terribly urgent further need: 
to have the Jewish faith not only 
understood but granted the highest 
respect. For unless that is done, thei 
own faith is truncated at the bave. 
Abraham is the father of Christians; 
the New Testament cannot be sepa- 
rated from the Old; Jews and Chris- 
tians are linked in unbreakable !ra- 
ternity. This very unusual collection 
of essays is written by people striv- 
ing to serve that fraternity. We hope 
that it will find its way into some 
library frequented by Father Feeney 
and his young followers in Cai- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


A twofold gift this holiday season — two thoughtful gifts in 
one for thoughtful people . . . 


¢ THE REPORTER Magazine — arriving 24 times dur- 
ing the coming year, bringing information that cannot be 
found anywhere else, new facts and new ideas from the 
world over. Must reading for this election year. 

¢ THE REPORTER READER — a collection (over 300 
pages) of outstanding articles, short stories, and edito- 
rials published by THE REPORTER in the past six 
years, a sample of the writing that has brought increas- 
ing prestige to THE REPORTER. A book to be read 
and reread — both because of the information it contains 
and because it makes good reading. 


NOTE: THE REPORTER READER accompanying your 
gift subscriptions will be a pre-publication copy just now 

no Harlan Hale, Lin Root, Anthony coming off the presses of Doubleday & Company. (Double- 
yllic Lewis, Richard H. Rovere, Robert day will sell THE REPORTER READER in the nation’s 
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REPORTER CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES and to be sure 
of giving an appropriate gift to friends: 

chat- 

ring 


Phillips, Arthur M. Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., Henry Steele Commager, 
Eric Sevareid, and by our Wash- 


¢ First Gift—one-year subscription to THE REPORTER, 
plus THE REPORTER READER—costs only $5 (usual 
price of the magazine alone). 


it Will Mean to Us"... Mark 
“The Thousand 


* Second Gift - THE REPORTER and THE RE- 
PORTER READER -— costs only $4, saving you $1. 


} ¢Third and subsequent gifts - THE REPORTER and aces of Spain" . . . Theodore H. 
DEAO- THE REPORTER READER — cost only $3.50 each, thite's “France: Politicians, 
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TRUE HIGH 


U Masterpieces 


BACH COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 
Yes! All works complete on Two EXTRA 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of 
the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


Fantaisie-Impromptu, Opus 66 
Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


MOZART 3 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch.,OQtto Ackermann,Cond Take 


BRAHMS as 


The Academic Festival for just 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 
one dollar! 


BEETHOVEN 


Piane Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


MUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Phitharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Conducting 


Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trumpeters, try th em 


Netherlands Philharmonic Orch. Otto Ackermann, Cond 


Don’t pay a penny until AFTER 
3 £ gt L 3 ro ] Z you've heard them on approval 


The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Phitharmonic, Walter Goehr, Cond. 


Yours FREE 
or A fascinating treatise written 
. — by Olin Downes. It is a guide 


. : : * to the valuable music anno- 
Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 ’ | ‘tations and program notes 


Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Ackermann, Cond. ‘ = which come free of charge 


DS u K a * | with every selection. 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Hupperts, Cond. 


Long-Playing High-Fidelity Discs. 














INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED! 


“The recording is of such perfection it seems to 
bring the artists into your living room 
— Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland 
“The discs can be recommended without reserva- 
tion to record lovers’’ — The Action, Zurich, Swiss. 
“Excellent series of records"’ 
— The Saturday Review, New York 
“The beautiful reproduction is a great merit of the 
Society” — The Evening Post, Frankjurt, W. Germ. 
“Uncommonly fine, even for these days of technical 
advancement’ — Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Without any obligation ever to buy a 
record from the Musical Masterpiece 
Society — now or later — you can 
obtain all the advantages of a Trial 
Membership. 


wee you can get a real start on a com- 
plete high-fidelity record collection 
without risking a penny. Take these TEN 
great masterpieces — audition them FREE 
for 5 days in your own home. And if you 
decide to keep them, pay NOT $1 each but 
$1 for ALL TEN! You would have to pay 
many dollars at retail prices for recordings 
of equal quality. 

Why We Make This Amazing Offer 
We want you to hear the exciting perform- 
ances ...the sensitive interpretations... 
the amazing high fidelity of our recordings! 
Performed by world renowned artists and 
orchestras . . . reproduced with a tonal 
fidelity covering the entire range of human 
hearing from 50 to 15,000 cycles! Custom 
pressed on noise free vinylite! Even if you 
do not have a high fidelity player you can 
appreciate the difference. 

With your 10 Masterpieces you receive 
a valuable Trial Membership — with no 
obligation to buy any record ever. Future 
selections will be described in advance. You 
may try any of these free of charge, and you 
don't have to keep those you try. Play them 
first, and read their interesting music notes. 
But pay only for those you keep at the 
Member's low price of just $1.65 per 3344 
RPM disc, containing about 40 minutes of 
music. A saving of 40% off the usual retail 
price. Think of the exciting record collec- 
tion you can build at such a trifling cost. 

Mail Coupon Now 
This offer may soon be withdrawn. Avoid 
disappointment. Mail coupon — without 
money and get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES 
for ONLY $1.00! The Musical Masterpiece 
Society, Dept. 8-11, 43 West Gist Street, 
New York 23, N.Y. 


j MAIL COUPON—NO MONEY—NOW ; 


i THE MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 8-11 r 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Rush me recordings of the 10 Masterpieces for I 
| 5 days FREE trial, and enroll me as Trial Mem- 7 
ber. After 5 days I'll return discs or send only 
| $1.00 plus few cents shipping as payment in full. | 
I am not obligated to buy any recordings. I 
I am to receive advance notice of future monthly I 
I selections, and may audition any of these free i 
of charge. I may reject any recording before or 
| after I receive it, and may cancel trial member- | 
ship at any time. For future selections I decide 
I to keep, I will pay the Member's low price of i 
1 only $1.65 plus a few cents for shipping per i 
long-playing 33 1/3 RPM disc. A saving of 407% 
off the usual retail price! + 


] LIMIT: Only one trial package per customer. | 


Zone.... 
In Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
—_———<—— —_— 





